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The  Test  of  Civilization 


EXTENSlOl 


H  What  is  the  test  of  civilization  P  Old 

World  orders  are  chang^ing.  Our  own 
defense  plans  rapidly  take  shape.  How 
can  the  measure  of  a  country  and  its 
people  be  gaged?  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
once  said:  “The  true  test  of  civilization  is. 
not  the  census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the 
crops — no  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country 
turns  out.”  If  the  test  of  civilization  is  in 
its  men  and  women  one  point  on  which  a 
defense  program  must  focus  is  youth,  men 
and  women  in  the  making.  There  are  in 
this  country  almost  10  million  rural  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  years. 
They  are  potential  citizens  of  the  kind  who 
can  make  or  break  our  civilization. 

Nearly  one  million  and  a  half  of  these 
rural  young  people  are  in  4— H  Clubs.  Reg¬ 
ularly  they  pledge  “My  head  to  clearer 
thinking,  my  heart  to  greater  loyalty,  my 
hands  to  larger  service,  and  my  health  to 
better  living  for  my  club,  my  community, 
and  my  country.”  Can  the  requirements 
for  an  effective  home-defense  program  be 
stated  any  clearer  and  better  than  thatP 
Here  is  the  framework  for  rallying  rural 
youth  to  the  standard  of  service  for  their 
country.  This  framework  is  supplied  with 
150,000  leaders — farm  men  and  women 
known  in  their  own  communities  for  their 
skill  in  agriculture,  homemaking,  and 
community  welfare.  Here  is  a  nucleus  for 
a  far  more  intensive  educational  effort  in 
support  of  a  national  defense  program  than 
has  yet  been  made. 

In  the  light  of  defense  needs,  every  one 
of  the  80,000  4-H  Clubs  can  well  rededicate 
its  program  to  the  familiar  4— H's.  Every 
extension  worker  can  scrutinize  the  4— H 
Club  program  for  the  year  to  seek  out  and 
to  emphasize  those  features  which  contrib¬ 
ute  most  to  the  4-H’s  and  to  a  strong  de¬ 
fense  program.  Having  done  this,  they 
must  go  further  and  seek  ways  and  means 
of  b  ringring  all  rural  young  people  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  4-H  Club  program.  It  is  now 
reaching  45  percent  of  the  young  folks;  but, 
to  be  fully  effective  in  maintaining  morale 
and  an  adequate  standard  of  living,  it  needs 
to  reach  all  of  them. 

Among  the  activities  which  contribute 
much  to  developing  a  strong  and  unified 
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nation  are  those  which  help  club  members 
to  understand  the  situation  facing  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  many  social  and  economic 
adjustments  required  by  existing  condi¬ 
tions.  National  programs  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  these  adjustments. 
These  are  things  of  which  4— H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  should  have  understanding  and  think 
clearly  about.  They  should  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  and  to  talk  over  together 
in  the  light  of  their  own  farm  and  com¬ 
munity  experience  such  problems  as  soil 
erosion,  tenancy,  rural  poverty,  migrant 
labor,  and  agricultural  surpluses.  They 
should  begin  to  understand  and  to  see  the 
relationship  between  such  problems  and  the 
maintenance  of  national  defense. 

To  Greater  Loyalty 

Through  the  years  the  4— H  Clubs  have 
built  ideals  of  citizenship  and  standards  of 
loyalty  which  can  contribute  greatly  to  an 
effective  defense  program  if  extended  to 
more  young  people.  The  new  voters  among 
the  4— H  Club  members  attending  the  na¬ 
tional  4-H  Club  camp  took  part  in  a  citizen¬ 
ship  ceremony  where  a  pledge  was  made 
which  well  expresses  the  4— H  Club  call  to 
greater  Icyalty.  They  pledged,  individ¬ 
ually  and  collectively,  “from  day  to  day,  to 
fight  for  the  ideals  of  this  Nation — to  never 
allow  tyranny  and  injustice  to  become  en¬ 
throned  in  this,  our  country,  through  in¬ 
difference  to  our  duties  as  citizens — to  strive 
for  intellectual  honesty — to  obey  the  laws 
of  our  land  and  endeavor  increasingly  to 
quicken  the  sense  of  public  duty  among  our 
fellow  men — to  strive  for  individual  perfec¬ 
tion  and  for  social  betterment — to  devote 
our  talent  to  the  improvement  of  our  homes 
and  our  communities,  in  their  recreational, 
social,  and  spiritual  needs,  to  transmit  this 
Nation  to  posterity  not  merely  as  we  found 
it,  but  freer,  happier,  and  more  beautiful 
than  it  was  transmitted  to  us.”  What  4-H 
Club  activities  will  help  the  young  folks  to 
carry  on  this  pledge  P  These  are  the 
activities  on  which  4-H  Clubs  must  con¬ 
centrate. 

Perhaps  4-H  Club  work  has  been  strong¬ 
est  in  training  the  hands  to  greater  skill. 


Recent  tabulations  of  the  1939  reports  show 
a  tremendous  output  in  food  production 
with  more  than  1  million  bushels  of  garden 
produce  grown  and  more  than  1  million  Jars 
of  food  preserved  according  to  the  latest 
methods.  More  than  65,000  dairy  animals 
and  5  million  birds  in  poultry  fiocks  are 
4— H  owned.  All  of  these  things  are  tre¬ 
mendously  important  in  the  pattern  of  na¬ 
tional  defense.  Skill  and  initiative  in  the 
best  agricultural  methods,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  equipment,  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources,  in  efficient 
and  economical  home  management  are  good 
insurance  for  a  strong  and  resourceful  citi¬ 
zenry.  If  our  youth  masters  these  skills, 
we  can  hope  confidently  to  maintain  living 
standards  and  the  farm  community  as  the 
source  and  bulwark  of  national  strength. 

A  nation  which  stands  the  test  must  pro¬ 
duce  strong,  vigorous  men  able  to  do  their 
share  in  work  and  play.  The  first  lequisite 
in  national  defense  and  preparedness  is 
physical  fitness  through  correct  food  and 
health  habits.  There  is  great  need  for  more 
work  on  health.  Many  4-H  activities  can 
emphasize  the  fundamentals  of  good  health. 
The  large  number  of  4-H  camps  are 
teaching  young  people  the  laws  of  health. 
These  camps  could  be  expanded  to  meet 
any  health  camp  needs  which  seemed  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  fuller  development  of  the 
defense  program. 

The  4— H  theme  for  the  year,  selected  by 
leaders  and  delegates  attending  the  Four¬ 
teenth  National  4-H  Club  Camp  held  in 
Washington  in  June  was  Rural  Youth’s  Re¬ 
sponsibilities.  These  responsibilities  are 
becoming  more  and  more  urgent.  Young 
people  want  responsibility;  they  want  to 
feel  that  they  are  needed.  The  extent  to 
which  they  effectively  undertake  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  depend  on  the  leadership 
and  opportunities  given  them — on  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  county  extension  agents  to  organize 
their  programs  so  that  rural  youth  can  plan 
and  develop  local  activities  which  fit  into 
the  national  pattern  of  defense.  I  believe 
we  have  in  the  4— H  Club  an  organisation 
which  can  train  men  who  will  stand  up 
under  Emerson’s  test  for  civilization. 
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4-H  Better-Seed-Corn  Project  Becomes  a 

Louisiana  Industry 


g  Ev«‘ry  yeur  farniors  in  Louisiana  aro  ask¬ 
ing  county  agents  “Wiu*rc  cun  I  get  tlie 
best  seed  com  that  you  believe  is  most  reliu- 
bieV"  Tlie  usual  answer  Is  “You  had  better 
get  some  of  the  Kupides  Parish  4-H  corn.” 

This  State-wide  attitude  of  the  Louisiana 
extension  workers  is  not  bas«*tl  on  opinion, 
for  the  4-11  seed-corn  program  of  Rapides 
Parish  has  develoiied  into  an  industry  that 
brings  to  the  farmers  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  $ri0,000. 

Under  the  leadersiiip  of  Assistant  County 
Agent  B.  W.  Baker,  the  work  has  progr(‘ssetl 
in  a  systematic  way  sinc-e  1S»23,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  all  21  corn-club  bt)ys  enrolletl  that 
year  agreed  to  plant  only  pnn>bred  schhI  on 
their  acre  projects.  Each  boy  also  grew  some 
kind  of  legume  in  his  corn.  Ali  the  boys 
Hiccessfully  carried  out  their  projects.  ITie 
“champion”  produced  123  bushels  on  his  acre 
plot,  and  the  work  attracted  much  attention. 

Since  then,  hundred-bushel  yields  have  be¬ 
come  common  in  the  4-H  corn  clubs  of  Rapides 
Parish;  and  the  fact  that  the  club  memlH^rs 
have  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  their 
com  has  bec*n  established  by  their  consistently 
high  winnings  at  the  Louisiana  State  fairs. 
A  Rapides  Parish  c<»rn-<-luh  memlK'r  has  ex- 
hihited  the  cbnmpi<»n  10  ears  of  corn  at  7  out 
of  the  last  8  State  4-H  shows. 

‘Before  the  development  of  this  project  in 
the  parish  we  found  it  very  diflScult  to  pro¬ 
cure  g*MKl  seed  corn,”  said  Mr.  Baker.  “Many 
times  we  iiaid  high  prices  for  seed  corn,  only 
to  be  disapiMtinted  in  both  the  yield  and  the 
quality  of  the  com  growm  from  the  seed  pur¬ 
chased.  As  an  agent,  I  desired  to  see  the 
4-H  corn-cluh  Imys  of  this  parish  exhibit 
winning  samples  of  corn  at  the  State  fairs; 
however,  it  schuimhI  impossible  for  us  to  ex- 
hihit  winners  from  the  s*H‘d  available.  With 
the  help  of  the  extension  agronomist,  club 
■embers  purchased  the  very  lH*st  seed  avail- 
*ble  of  the  varieties  rec-ommendcHl  for  their 
•ottion  and  set  out  in  a  systematic  way  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  and  increase  the  yield  by 
oroful  held  selection  and  hand-picking  of  all 
*od  8to«  k.” 

By  1926  a  systematic  plan  for  seed-corn 
production  was  under  way  with  a  small  group 


of  4-H  memlK'rs.  The  next  year  70  corn-club 
members  enrolled,  and  40  of  them  reported 
2,328  bu.shels  of  corn  harvested  from  45  acres — 
averaging  51.7  bushels  per  acre  as  compared 
with  the  average  parish  production  of  20 
bushels.  The  highest  4-H  yield  was  94 
bushels  is*r  acre.  During  the  succeeding  2 
years  the  4-H  corn  clubs  grew  in  membership, 
yields  increased  tier  acre,  and  corn  champions 
Increased  in  numl)er.  In  1930,  6  members  re- 
istrted  yields  of  more  than  100  bushels  iier 
acre. 

“By  the  selection  of  seed  ears  from  the 
stalks  that  showed  an  inherent  tendency  to 
produce  heavily  without  any  undue  advan¬ 
tage,  this  13-year  program  in  field  selection 
has  given  an  average  increase  in  yield  of  18 
bushels  per  acre  over  corn  grown  from  unse- 
h*cted  seed,”  says  Mr.  Baker.  In  addition  to 
good  seed,  proper  fertilization  and  shallow 
cultivation  have  been  contributing  factors  to 
the  success  of  the  corn  program. 

Interest  in  the  4-H  corn-club  activities 
spread  as  farmers  visited  the  convincing  dem¬ 
onstration  plots.  Soon  the  parish  farmers 
iM'gan  buying  the  4-H  seed  corn.  By  1931, 
orders  for  seed  corn  w’ere  received  from  other 


Louisiana  parishes.  The  foliowing  year,  the 
Rapides  4-H  Club  boys  and  a  few  coop»‘rat- 
ing  farmers  sold  300  bushels  of  4-H  seed  corn 
through  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  and 
locally  at  very  satisfactory  prices.  Since 
then,  the  st*ed-corn  sales  have  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  each  year,  until  Rapides  Parish  has 
become  the  State’s  major  source  of  supply  of 
good  seed  corn.  Each  season,  before  the 
price  agreement  is  reached,  samples  of  all 
seed  corn  to  be  offered  for  sale  are  submitted 
to  the  State  seed  laboratory  for  official 
germination  tests.  Last  year  the  samples  ran 
from  90  to  100  percent  strong  germination 
and  100  percent  pure. 

A  State  Certified  Seed  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  by  the  Louisiana  Growers 
4  years  ago.  Rapides  Parish  has  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  foundation  stock  certified  seed- 
corn  growers  of  the  State.  Since  1934,  the 
local  seed  companies  of  Alexandria,  La.,  have 
been  handling  the  certified  seed  corn;  and 
their  business  has  continued  to  increase  at 
an  enormous  rate,  says  Mr.  Baker.  More 
than  40,000  bushels  of  seed  corn  were  sold 
by  the  Alexandria  stores  last  year,  and  this 
year’s  sales  approximate  45,000  bushels. 
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Two  capable  4-H  Club  boys  do  all  the  field  selection  of  corn  on  the  largest  plantation  in  the 
parish,  a  plantation  of  3,000  acres.  Reading  from  left  to  right  are  Assistant  County  Agent 
B.  W.  Baker,  George  Swain,  and  Roy  Smith,  4-H  Club  members,  and  Valley  Pharis,  plantation 

manager. 
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Handicraft  Goes  Native  in  Tennessee 


National  Ainra  Grotto  luiH-tiiiK  at  Knoxville. 
June  17  to  20,  1935,  uttra<-te<l  the  attention  of 
the  Southern  HiKlilamlers,  Inc.,  a  eooi)erative 
marketing  nKs<M-iation  with  heathinarters  in 
Norri.<{,  Tenn.,  aiul  New  York  t’lly.  Since 
tliat  time,  siihstantial  sales  have  lH‘«‘n  made 
tlirough  that  agency. 

Otlier  .s|M*cial  markets  ineIndiHl  one  at 
Ihs  kefeller  (Vnter,  New  York  (3ity,  in  co- 
o|ieration  with  the  Southern  llighland  llaudi- 
c-raft  Guild,  NovemlHT-DiKHMuls'r  193,'i,  and 
another  at  the  SouthiTU  Agricultural  Work¬ 
ers’  Conference  at  Nashvilh*,  Feluuary  ,1  to 
5,  H«7. 
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Firi’-Slatr  Market 


A  sjiecial  market  for  five  Stat(>s  (Tennei*- 
see,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Virginia)  was  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  TennesscH*,  Knoxville,  in  eonnection 
with  the  iiKHding  there  lust  sitring  of  the 
Stiiitliern  Ilamlicraft  Guild,  Marcli  4  to  8. 
In  addition  let  the  (>dueationnl  value  of  this 
exidhit,  stdes  nmountiHl  tat  $l!t.~t. 

“At  the  itutset,  thaw  s|te<-ial  niiirkad  days 
were  held  |trintarily  tat  advertise  our  prod¬ 
ucts,’’  Miss  Willitinis  said.  “Tha‘y  alia!  this  so 
a-ffaH-tively  tliat  miw  we  are  nait  always  able 
tai  su|t|tly  the  demand.’’ 

Many  faini)ia>s  watrk  latgadha'r,  niaitha*rs  and 
alaughters  fasliiauiing  artlclaHa,  anal  Itusitunds 
anal  sons  gathering  materials.  .Matna‘y  luirneil 
fnH|iK‘ntly  gas's  fatr  haune  ini|trt>va>uient8— 
Itressim*  anstkers,  adea-trla-  rangaHa,  new  rupi. 
Ituilding  iH'iHiirs,  anal  saiine  aither  tilings. 

Part  of  tile  $440  rcceiviHl  Ity  Mrs.  A  A. 
Gentry,  Uiiiatn  Caiiinty,  went  towani  pipiiif 
water  from  a  lUHirhy  spring  into  her  kitchen 
and  iiiireliasing  an  uit-tat-dute  sink  with 
Itiiilt-in  drain  Itoards.  “We  are  sc-lling  now 
with  baIhriMiin  fixtures  and  electricity  in 
mind,”  Mrs.  Gentry  said. 

For  thatse  what  think  of  handicraft  a« 
uinatuntiug  to  nat  more  than  a  few  dollars  to 
aitherwlse  idle  iteaiple.  Miss  Williams  cites  the 
receipts  last  yt*ar:  Manie  Gatton,  Carroll 
Catunty,  $040.72  fratm  hand-woven  rugs; 
Ernest  Ratgers,  Hawkins  County,  $.373.82  from 
native  craft ;  Mrs.  Ilerltert  Payne,  Hawkinj 
Catunty,  $314.50  fratm  native  craft:  Mrs.  J.  F 
JayntHi,  Kliea  County,  $248.78  fratm  natlvo 
a-nift ;  Mrs.  Cliarles  Taylatr,  Ciiiiiberliml 
Catunty,  $2i:3..'t8  fratm  native  craft;  Aplsou 
Handicraft  Ca*nter,  Hamiltain  Catunty,  $061.74 
fratm  hatokcMl  rugs  and  mats. 

Two  enterprising  older  Maury  Catunty  4-H 
Cluh  girls,  Mary  and  Ruth  Fatreliand,  sold 
matre  than  $150  worth  atf  donkey  souveninit 
the  annual  Columhia,  Tenn.,  Mule  Day  la*i 
spring.  Tliese  sauiveulrs  were  made  from 
shucks  and  laheled  “Qiu'enie”  after  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  donka'y  brought  to  Columbia  that  (Uj 
by  Patstmnster  General  James  A.  Farley. 


Craftsmen  in  farm  homes  are  working  with  aluminum,  silver,  honeysuckle  vines,  split  white 
oak,  shucks,  and  apple  wood.  Scarlett  and  Mammy  make  their  appearance  in  the  shuck-doll 
family,  and  in  the  right  foreground  of  this  display  is  the  boastful  Little  Red  Fox, 
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seven  of  these  markets  held  iu  different 
TennessiH'  towns  last  year.  This  spring  five 
siMH'ial  Fhister  markets  netted  $.505. 

SiM>cial  State-wide  markets  are  also  being 
eiUHUiragiHl.  The  first  of  these  was  held  dur¬ 
ing  Farm  Women’s  Wwk  on  the  University 
of  Tennessee  campus,  July  3U  to  August  4, 
1934,  at  which  time  $50  worth  of  articles 
from  9  counties  were  sold.  The  sfiecial  Farm 
Women’s  Week  market  was  rejieated  iti  19:38 
when  39  people  from  10  counties  sold  $91 
worth  of  articles. 

Tile  first  big  s|M>cial  market  was  held  iu 
(Hiiiiiectioii  witli  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  in  Nashville,  DtHH*mlK*r  10  to  12, 
1934.  Here  4,198  articli*8  from  25  counties 
were  exhibited,  and  1394  articles  sold  for  a 
total  of  $.500.00.  Dtdegates  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  from  all  over  the  Unitetl  States. 

A  siiecial  display  in  coniuH-tion  with  the 


H  Handicraft  is  a  Tennes.see  “cash  crop” 
that  makes  use  of  everything  from  tiny 
pine  burrs  to  honeysuckle  vines.  By  braid¬ 
ing  shucks  into  quaint  hats,  making  pine 
burrs  into  boutonnieres  and  other  articles  of 
ornament  for  milady,  and  fashioning  old- 
timey  utensils  from  gourds  and  pods,  one 
group  of  78  proilucers  has  marketed  iH*arly 
$13,000  worth  of  native  craft  during  recent 
years. 

Last  year,  151  pi'ople  re|»ort«l  salt's  of 
handicraft  amounting  to  $7,400.  These  arti¬ 
cles  went  to  29  State's  and  Old  Mexico.  In 
addition,  327  {jeopie  made  4.6!l.3  gifts  valut'il 
at  $2,774  and  4,3<t7  artick's  for  their  homes 
valued  at  $12,765. 

Special-day  markets  at  which  ItHul  women 
display  and  sell  their  crafts  are  being  urged 
by  Isadora  Williams,  assistant  marketing 
sfiecialist.  More  than  $500  was  taken  in  at 
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Farm  and  Home  Progress  Contest  Hos 
Far-Reaching  Results 


I  Tlio  judKt's  <»f  t!io  3-y«*ur  fjirni  and  ln)ii»> 
contest  In  Iretlell  County,  N.  C.,  n*cently 
comiileteil,  reiMtrt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  const rnetive  and  far-reaching  programs 
ever  to  Im>  atteinptisl  in  Nortli  Carolina.  The 
contest,  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
ageut,  A.  K.  Morrow,  and  tlie  home  denion- 
siration  agent,  Annie  E.  Tucker,  was  .sis>n- 
Mred  liy  tlie  Statesville  ChamlH‘r  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  was  a  joint  enterprise  ladween 
those  making  their  living  in  the  country  and 
those  making  their  living  in  town. 

During  the  15  years  that  Mr.  Morrow  has 
been  in  Iredell  County,  the  o.dUU  farm  families 
there  have  made  great  progress  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  scientiflc  met  Inals  and  the  adoie 
tion  of  new  sources  of  im-ome.  However,  he 
realinsi  that  there  was  a  lu-ed  for  more 
profitable  farming  if  the  rural  i>euple  were 
wen*  to  continue  to  pr<igr»*s8.  Therefore,  in 
11B7,  when  he  leanuHl  that  John  W.  Wallace, 
president  of  the  Statesville  Chamber  of  Com- 
niettv,  was  hsiking  about  for  a  means  of 
increasing  the  income  of  the  community,  they 
put  their  heads  together  in  an  effort  to  solve 
this  problem  affteting  both  the  town  and  the 
surrounding  farming  country.  It  siemetl  ap¬ 
parent  to  Mr.  Wallace  that  the  |KH)ple  of 
Statesvilh-  were  reluctant  at  that  time  to 
make  any  large  investment  of  capital  for 
industrial  expansion ;  and,  unless  some  other 
way  could  lx*  devised  to  step  up  the  income 
of  the  community,  things  were  destined  to 
remain  static. 

Hoic  to  Add  to  the  Income 

It  sisuned  a  n‘cuguizc‘d  fact  that  a  close 
Rlaliunship  iMdween  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try  is  of  prime  imimrtunce  to  the  contimuHl 
success  of  either.  Als4),  it  was  agreed  that 
the  progress  of  the  individual  farm  is  the 
basis  of  a  successful  ugri<-ulture,  and  that 
some  form  of  accurate  rword  Is  ms-essary 
for  the  profitable  oix'ration  of  the  farm  unit. 
So,  together,  Mr.  Morrow’  and  Mr.  Wallace 
ntimate<l  that  it  was  entirely  feasible  for 
the  average  progressive  farmer  in  the  county 
to  inert^ise  his  annual  income  by  $1<J0  to 
fiOO.  This,  th€*y  figured,  would  ouly  amount 
to  around  30  cents  a  day,  and  might  simply 
oean  the  production  of  a  few  more  eggs  and 
dik-keiis,  or  iierbajM  a  little  more  milk  and 
butter  by  each  furuier,  and  would  result  in 
»  total  increase  of  income  f«>r  the  com- 
Bnnity  that  would  equal  or  exceed  that  of 
My  new  enterprise  brought  in.  At  the  same 
•hne,  a  balanced  agricultural  program  for 
the  county  c’ould  be  emphasized. 

Urns  was  inaugurated  the  farm  and  home 
progress  contest.  The  businessmen  of  States¬ 


ville  at  oiu’e  iMH-ame  interested,  and  agreed 
to  subscribe  to  tbe  prizes,  wbicb  amounttHl 
to  $.‘)00  for  10.37,  .$500  for  tStS-S,  and  $1,«00 
for  the  final  year  of  1931).  As  it  was  i)er- 
ceived  that  some  form  of  stimulating  the 
farmer’s  interest  in  keeping  books  was  es¬ 
sential  in  quickening  agricultural  progress, 
as  well  as  for  planning  and  adjusting  enfer- 
jirises  within  the  farm  unit,  each  participant 
was  re<iuire«l  to  k»*ep  a  complete  reconl  of 
farm  rtn-eipts  anti  exi)enses,  together  with 
relatisl  information,  for  each  of  the  3  years. 
Awards  in  1937  and  1933  were  based  on  com- 
ideteness  of  the  records  and  ability  in  record- 
k**et)ing,  and  in  1939  npon  general  progress 
made  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  as  indi- 
cjittsl  by  HH-ords  and  score  curds. 

Rceordu  Are  the  Basis 

The  n*eord  was  designed  to  he  as  simple 
as  iM>ssihle,  showing  incoiin*  and  exiienses  by 
months,  together  with  iM^ginning  inventory 
and  ending  inventory,  as  well  as  a  summary 
of  yearly  activities.  The  score  card,  al¬ 
though  u.se<l  primarily  for  the  contest,  might 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  any  farm  family  inter- 
♦‘stiHl  in  pntgress  and  emphasizing  tbe  fid- 
lowing:  Improvement  of  net  farm  income; 
development  of  new  .sources  of  income ;  sys¬ 
tematic  crop  rotation;  iqi-to-date  fertilizer 
practices;  proix*r  terracing  and  soil  prac¬ 
tices;  buliinceil  fil'd  and  laisture  to  meet  live¬ 
stock  requirements;  use  of  adaptable  va¬ 
rieties  of  crops;  purebretl  ismltry  and  live¬ 
stock;  replacing  of  work  stiK-k;  priMluction 
and  preservation  of  fisKl  for  the  family  and 
feiHl  for  livestiK'k,  ginid  forest  management; 
attractive,  convenient,  and  livable  houses; 
farm  buildings  and  surroundings ;  and  finally, 
the  iiarticiimtion  of  the  farm  family  in  com¬ 
munity  activities  in  order  to  Ik*  efficient  farm¬ 
ers  and  homemakers  by  keeping  up  with 
changing  conditions. 

Sixteen  townships  participateil  in  the  con¬ 
test  with  an  original  enrollment  of  300  farm 
families,  of  which  250  completed  the  first 
year  and  140  the  entire  3  years.  From  this 
exiH'rience,  it  is  now  thought  that  an  inv- 
proveil  system  of  organization  and  contacting 
at  the  beginning  would  prevent  many  fami¬ 
lies  from  dropping  out.  even  though  they  may 
continue  their  interest. 

At  the  end  of  19:17  and  19;i8,  a  prize  of  $25 
was  awardwl  for  the  lH*st-kept  record  book 
in  each  township,  with  a  $100  grand  prize 
for  the  winner  in  the  c-ounty.  In  1939,  the 
township  winners  rweiviHl  $,'50  each  with 
three  grand  prizes  of  $500,  $300,  and  $200, 
respectively,  awarded  to  those  scoring  highest 
in  all  the  iwints  set  forth  on  the  score  card. 


These,  with  a  tie  in  two  townships,  made 
21  prizes  in  all. 

The  average  net  cash  ini'oine  of  the  21  win¬ 
ners  in  the  contest  was  7S.9  percent  greater 
in  19:19  than  in  19:i7,  and  a  conservative 
estiiiHite  of  the  im  rease  for  all  families  par¬ 
ticipating  was  fi’din  :iO  to  :15  jK'rcent.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  those  enrolled  added  at  least 
one  new  source  of  income  to  what  they  had 
la-fore.  One  of  the  most  notable  efft'cts  of 
the  contest  was  to  bring  into  Ir**dell  County  a 
commercial  milk  factory  from  which  each  of 
7tK»  families  rtseive  approximately  $1.29  jn'r 
day  for  milk.  In  addition,  the  contest  is 
diris-tly  re.sponsible  for  stimitlating  in  the  en¬ 
tire  county  such  practices  as  terracing,  the 
use  of  time  and  phosphate,  the  raising  of 
work  stock,  and  the  installation  of  water  sy.s- 
teins,  light.s,  and  electric  imwer,  as  well  as 
tbe  adoption  of  borne  improvements. 

Tbe  tangible  results  of  the  contest  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  increasisl  income  and  iH'tter  farming 
practices  were  evident  on  every  side  as  the 
judges  ma<le  their  rounds.  VV’ell-laid-out 
farmst€‘ads  with  buildings  reiiUKleled  and 
painted  and  grounds  beautified  with  .shrub¬ 
bery,  walks,  and  drives  were  all  evidences  of 
the  efforts  of  the  contestants.  A  well-tilled 
pantry,  freshly  painti>d  rooms,  a  si-rwiied 
Iiorch,  a  modernizi'd  kitchen,  a  silo,  a  new 
barn — sometimes  even  a  new  house — met  their 
eyes  as  the  judges  went  from  farm  to  farm 
scoring  results  and  carefully  studying  record 
books.  _ 

Intangible  Assets 

But  it  was  the  intangible  things  developed 
which  were  iierhaps  the  most  significant  of 
all,  for  it  is  btdieved  that  the  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  agricultural  affairs  and  community 
cooiMU’ation,  the  enthusiasm,  vision,  and  dt‘- 
termination  to  work  for  a  better  farm  life 
will  Ik?  felt  in  the  (H>mmunity  for  many  years 
to  come.  Already  this  spirit  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  organizsition  of  a  Farm  and 
Home  Progress  As.sociation  in  Iredell  County. 
Each  family  who  participated  has  invited 
three  other  families  to  join  in  working  toward 
goals  which  were  inspired  by  the  original 
contest. 

The  grand  prize  of  $500  went  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Pressly,  of  Shiloh  township,  who 
consider  the  gains  to  themselves  from  work¬ 
ing  in  the  contest  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  actual  prize.  The  Presslys  admit 
that  ket'ping  records  was  at  first  new  and 
strange  to  them,  but  they  improveil  each 
year  and  now  consider  bookkeeping  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance  in  running  their  farm  with 
a  profit. 
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Demonstrations,  Music,  and  Drama  Promote 

West  Virginia  4-H  Clubs 

KATHLEEN  E.  STEPHENSON,  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 

Wetsel  County,  W.  Vo. 


H  Deinuiistrations,  music  and  drama ;  these 
three  hare  played  aii  imimrtant  part  in 
4-H  Club  Work  in  Wetzel  County,  as  4-H  Club 
members  and  leaders  alike  agree.  My  bobby 
is  4-H  demonstrations.  I  like  to  work  witli 
leaders  and  with  boys  and  girls  in  planning 
the  demonstrations;  and  it  is  a  real  thrill  to 
see  boys  and  girls  who  have  never  done  any¬ 
thing  in  particular  in  club  work  develop  into 
real  speakers  and  demonstrators,  and  that  is 
wliat  happens  with  a  little  training. 

I  believe  that  those  who  give  demonstra¬ 
tions  learn  many  things  tiiat  otherwise  they 
would  never  get  from  4-H  Clul»  work. 

Bringing  in  \cw  Mean 

We  not  only  use  demonstrations  to  tea<'li 
the  boys  and  girls,  hut  we  use  tliem  to  teacli 
new  ideas  and  practices  in  the  community. 
During  the  past  2  years,  we  Imve  workwl 
mostly  with  food  demonstrations  to  teach  the 
value  of  milk  and  eggs  in  the  diet.  Thes«- 
demonstrations  were  given  as  a  latrt  of  our 
health-improvement  program,  and  as  a  pert 
of  our  “Feed  the  Family  First”  program. 

l^ese  food  demonstrations  were  given  at 
regular  4-H  Club  meetings,  public  4-H  meet¬ 
ings,  for  parent-teacher  associations,  4-H  Club 
leaders’  conferenci*8,  women’s  clubs,  farmers’ 
meetings,  civic  clubs,  and  at  county  camp. 

The  demonstrations  were  popular.  Prob¬ 
ably  our  most  interested  audience  was  the 
Kiwanis  Club.  The  demonstration  was 
“Let’s  Eat  Eggs.”  Practically  every  man 
present  asked  for  recli)es  and  talked  with  the 
girls  about  how  they  prepared  the  food. 

In  1937  the  outstanding  demonstration  was 
“A  Quart  of  Milk  a  Day — Why  and  How.” 
It  won  the  State  contest,  and  was  presented 
at  the  national  contest.  The  tw’o  girls  who 
were  on  the  team  have  helped  to  train  many 
other  teams.  They  have  made  the  statement 
many  times  that  they  learned  more  almut 
food  and  health  from  giving  the  demonstni- 
tions  than  they  had  learned  in  school.  So 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  teach  subject  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  club  members,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  not  only  interesting  at  the  time  but 
will  be  retained  by  them. 

In  training  the  teams,  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  cooperation, 
coordination  of  mind  and  hand,  and  the 
psychology  of  handling  a  crowd,  also  to  think 
clearly  an<l  logically  and  to  express  their 
ideas  in  an  interesting  way. 

Demonstrations  can  serve  as  a  method  of 
arousing  community  interest  in  club  work 


and  of  developing  interc‘st  in  lM*tter  farm  and 
home  practices. 

During  the  imst  3  years,  in  order  to  get 
more  boys  and  girls  to  |)artici|iate  in  demon¬ 
strations,  we  have  held  a  c«mnty  tournament. 
Each  dull  trains  one  or  more  teams  to  send 
to  the  tournament.  The  demonstration  must 
Im*  given  at  three  meetings  before  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  This  has  created  much  interest  in 
demonstrations.  8ome  of  the  clubs  hold 
elimination  contests  Is'fore  they  select  their 
team  for  the  tournament.  The  traders  are 
sold  on  the  idea. 

In  1939,  more  than  109  teams  gave  demon¬ 
strations  fur  various  community,  (‘ounty, 
r(‘gionul,  and  State  met‘tings.  There  was  a 
total  of  24  public  demonstrations  on  the 
value  of  eggs  in  the  diet,  with  an  attiuidauce 
of  1,225  pt*rs<in8.  There  were  59  public 
demonstrations  on  the  use  of  milk  and  milk 
products,  with  an  attendance  of  1,698. 

Tills  year,  in  addition  to  our  food  demon¬ 
strations,  we  are  siionsoring  two  teams  of 
boys  in  connection  with  our  poultry  program. 
One  demonstration  is  on  The  Care  and 
Marketing  of  Eggs.  Tliis  was  given  at  our 
county  poultry  school  and  will  be  given 
before  t*ommunity  groups  to  trach  better 
practices  to  the  poultrymen.  The  other 
deinuust ration  is  What  You  Should  Know 
Aliout  Eggs.  This,  will  be  given  before  dvic 
groups  to  increase  consumption  of  eggs  and 
to  encourage  peoiile  to  demand  that  eggs  be 
sold  by  grades  in  accordance  with  our  State 
law. 

In  working  with  older  4-H  boys  and  girls, 
I  find  that  after  they  have  bet*n  in  club  work 
4  or  5  years  or  have  reached  the  Junior  or 
senior  year,  they  feel  as  though  they  have 
<iutgrown  club  work.  To  keep  more  of  the 
boys  and  girls  interested,  they  must  be  given 
something  new  and  different  to  do. 

We  started  with  a  music  program,  organiz¬ 
ing  a  chorus  and  smaller  groiijis  to  study  and 
learn  new  songs.  The  theme  of  our  county 
camp  in  1938  was  Music,  and  a  music  night 
was  a  spec'ial  feature  of  the  camp,  llie 
campers  were  divided  into  four  groups,  and 
racb  group  presented  music  of  a  different 
period.  This  included  folk  songs,  Negro 
spirituals,  songs  of  pioneer  days,  ami  popular 
songs  of  the  day.  Mure  than  1,090  visitors 
attended  the  program. 

In  1939,  as  a  siiecial  feature  of  Music  Night, 
tlie  4-H  chorus,  composed  of  members  of 
4-H  Clubs,  presented  the  music  from  the 
opera  Martha. 
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Tliis  is  the  iH'ginning  of  the  fifth  year  since 
music  was  introduced  as  a  s|ieciul  part  of  our 
4-H  Club  program,  and  it  is  still  isipular.  In 
keeping  with  the  National  4-H  Music  Hour, 
one  club  re«‘ently  prc>s«-nted  a  public  program 
on  Music  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Tliis  was 
also  used  as  the  theme  of  our  music  program 
at  the  1940  county  camp.  S<ime  of  our  music 
activities  this  year  have  lieen  a  4-H  operetta. 
4-H  music  nights,  and  community  music 
iiights;  and  five  clubs  Joimsl  forc«‘s  and  pre- 
si'iitiHl  a  real  minstrel  show.  The  Isiys  and 
girls  who  have  gone  out  of  our  clulis  are  still 
intert‘sted  in  music.  One  boy  and  one  girl 
are  majoring  in  public-school  music.  Several 
sing  in  college  glra  clubs,  and  those  who  are 
still  at  home  take  an  active  |iart  in  our  niiisk- 
program. 


A  Plag'n  the  Thing 

Our  next  venture  was  in  dramatics;  and  we 
found  that  a  “play’s  the  thing"  for  creative 
seIf-expr(>ssion,  for  community  activities,  to 
develop  Iradership,  to  improve  organisation 
programs,  and  to  provide  something  in  whicli 
all  can  participate. 

Tile  first  play  was  presented  by  one  of  the 
older  clulis ;  and,  in  addition  to  bt'ing  given  at 
liome,  it  was  given  at  the  oiiening  program 
for  farm  and  home  week  at  our  State  uni¬ 
versity.  Seeing  how  much  the  boys  and  girh 
eiijoj’ed  giving  the  play,  we  lielieved  that  it 
would  lie  a  worth-while  activity  for  more  of 
them.  As  we  had  10  high-school  clubs  in  the 
county,  we  decided  to  have  a  play  tournament. 
Tills  was  approveil  by  the  4-H  Club  Leader 
Associatiun.  It  proved  to  be  quite  interesting 
as  well  as  edurational  for  them,  as  most  of 
of  them  hud  never  dire«-ted  or  worked  with 
plays. 

Our  county  is  rather  large,  so  we  decided 
to  have  thrra  sectional  tournaments.  A  win¬ 
ner  was  selected  at  each  plai***,  ami  the  three 
winni‘rs  then  presentisl  tlieir  plays  at  a  county 
tournament.  We  now  have  a  regional  plei 
tournament  with  five  raiintira  iMirticipatlng. 
The  plays  are  first  given  in  the  home 
community. 

The  clulis  liave  enjoywl  working  with  the 
plays,  and  I  know  it  has  Ihhui  the  means  of 
ke«‘ping  mure  of  the  older  lioys  and  girls  in 
4-H  Club  work.  It  has  also  hel|Rsl  to  adver¬ 
tise*  4-H  Club  work  in  a  favorable  way.  These 
three  methods— elemonst  rat  ions,  music,  and 
dramatics — have  done  much  in  Wetzel  County 
to  build  a  strung  4-H  program. 
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Rural  Women  Break 
Into  Print 

LORA  FARNSWORTH,  County  Home  Demonstrotion  Agent, 
Howard  County,  Tex. 
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I  Th(‘r«‘‘8  iiotliiiiK  like  talkiiii;  thiiiKs  over. 

At  louat.  this  furniKhea  a  giHxl  atartiiig 
point;  and  from  it  the  program  of  training 
for  Howard  County,  Tex.,  farm  and  raneh 
vomen  in  reiwrtiiig  home  liemonstration  ac- 
tirities  has  deveiopeil  from  a  haphazard  sys¬ 
tem  to  one  that  now  averages  30()  news 
irronnts  annually. 

As  good  intentions  are  not  suffleient  fur 
acceptable  news  writing,  it  was  deeideil  that 
if  ciubwomen  were  to  become  good  reporters 
they  should  be  traliMHi.  This  very  thing  has 
bren  done  in  rt*gular  miHUings  of  the  re¬ 
porters’  ass4M-iation.  This  unit  o|M‘rntes  under 
the  borne  demonstration  council  and  has  as  its 
bead  an  ex|ierleiu*e<l  woman  who  serv»*d  as 
I  reporter  the  previous  year  and  who  is  ni»- 
proveil  hy  tile  council.  In  addition  to  her 
ihities  as  chairman  of  re|K>rters,  she  also  h(>- 
romes  council  re|Mirter  and  is  res|H>nsihIe  for 
reporting  all  county-wide  events  related  to 
boDie  denionstratiou  work.  In  some  rc'siMs-ts 
ber  work  makes  her  comiNirable  to  the  editor 
of  a  laihlication,  for  she  constantly  .si'cks  to 
devise  programs  wliich  will  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  refsirts  and  stimulate  interest  in  simple, 
cngnissing  writing. 

However,  unlike  the  erlitor,  lier  staff  works 
for  love — not  for  money.  Ilem-e.  recreation  is 
iajecteil  into  the  regular  reporters’  sessions 
ander  the  direction  of  a  recTcation  leader  who 
ii  appointiHl  by  the  chairman  for  each  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  year.  A  secretary  is  elected  at  the 
Brat  meeting  of  the  year,  and  rejiorts  of  the 
mociation  meetings  are  made  to  the  council. 

To  capitalize  on  the  inherent  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition,  a  score  card  is  s«*t  up  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  year  for  the  piiniose  of  Judging 
the  work.  Occasional  reporters’  contests  are 
fponsonHl  by  the  council  and  include  isiints 
wb  as  the  iiumlsT  of  puhli.shetl  reports,  as- 
weiation  and  club  attendance,  and  the  neat- 
newi  and  originality  of  scrapiMioks.  Rub’s  for 
these  contests  are  determiiuHl  each  year  hy 
the  reporters  thems«*lves. 

As  for  the  scraplMsiks,  they  have  lK>en  pleas- 
*nt  surprises.  Because  they  c-onstitute  a  per- 
'Muil,  iiermanent  n*cord,  women  appear  to 
take  greater  pride  in  the  quality  of  rejjorts 
that  go  into  them.  Stome  of  these  books  are 
dedlcatwi  to  founders  of  clubs,  relatives,  or 
olbers.  Artistic  and  original  arrangements 
»dd  to  their  effectiveness. 

The  first  session  of  the  year  brings  a  train- 
ttig  meeting  for  new  reporters.  Customarily, 
ihehome  demonstration  agent  leads  in  the  Ini- 
'tal  meeting,  but  the  chairman  is  always  in 


charge.  Often  she  conducts  the  instruction, 
after  meeting  in  advance  with  the  home  dem¬ 
onstration  agent  and  making  definite  plans 
for  the  program.  The  chairman  sees  that 
the  meeting  does  not  drag  and  that  it  is  car¬ 
ried  out  according  to  her  planntHi  outline. 
'Tills  swift,  businesslike  procedure  has  accom¬ 
plished  much  by  encouraging  interest  and 
regularity  of  attendance. 

As  soon  as  club  reiKirters  learn  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  writing  club  accounts,  they  are  put 
to  work.  The  second  assiM-iation  meeting 
finds  them  displaying  their  clippings,  and  all 
throughout  the  year  they  check  to  see  if  their 
articles  meet  the  reciuirements  of  a  good 
story. 

Occasionally  the  reisirters  select  the  four 
liest  stories  of  the  month,  which  again  brings 
friendly  competition  into  play.  During  19:i9 
this  was  done  monthly,  and  the  winning 
stories  were  submitted  to  the  district  agent 
who,  in  turn,  selectetl  a  quartet  of  items  for 
the  district.  These  items  she  sent  on  a 
“tour”  among  home  demonstration  agents 
throughout  the  district,  as  “model”  stories. 
Naturally,  women  exerted  much  effort  to 
place  their  stories  in  the  favored  group. 
'Tlie  county  home  demonstration  agent,  of 
course,  sees  that  the  club  reporter  landing  a 
story  on  the  “tiair”  is  informal  of  her  suc- 
i-ess,  and  also  lets  this  reporter’s  club  know 
about  it. 

Carrii  Ukc/hI  Informntiun 

Occasionally  a  short  demonstration  is  given 
by  someone  at  the  meeting  of  the  assiM-iatlon, 
and  the  reporters  write  a  story  about  it. 
They  then  ask  the  question.  Does  this  reisirt 
carry  a  pbs-e  of  information  given  at  the 
meeting  which  will  Ih’  useful  to  someone  who 
was  not  there?  which  is  given  in  the  Texas 
IHiinphlet  entitled  “Get  the  Story.”  Subjects 
for  discussion  at  the  mc*etings  are  often  as- 
signeil  to  individual  reisirters.  Tliese  sule 
Jects  include  such  things  as  accuracy,  speed, 
preparation,  liveliness,  color,  and  avoidanc-e 
of  editorializing. 

Not  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  association 
are  deix’ndent  on  membership  talent.  At 
times  editors  or  newsiiaper  staff  members  are 
invited  to  talk  over  problems  and  to  make 
suggestions  on  writing  reixirts  and  on  how  to 
conform  better  to  the  style  of  a  local  paper. 
Rejiorters  also  call  at  newspaper  offices  and 
ask  for  suggestions  and  criticism  so  that  they 
may  improve  their  work. 


In  the  reporters’  association  of  Howard 
('ounty,  Tex.,  a  mutual  responsibility  has  de¬ 
veloped  between  the  reporter  and  her  club. 
As  the  reporter  applies  herself  to  her  task, 
the  elub  appears  obligated  to  her  to  hold  all 
regular  meetings,  and  to  have  programs 
worthy  of  a  goo<l  reisirt.  In  turn,  the  re- 
IKirter  feels  it  her  duty  to  attend  all  meetings 
and  write  a  ri’port  of  the  club  session  which 
meets  with  the  approval  of  her  club  members. 

Another  important  phase  in  this  idea  of 
training  is  the  use  of  assistant  reporters  who 
reiiort  meetings  when  the  regular  reporter 
cannot  attend.  Thus,  when  the  assistant 
takes  the  place  of  the  reiiorter  the  following 
year,  she  is  not  without  some  elemental 
training. 

The  chief  guide  used  in  forming  reporters’ 
assiK'iations  and  in  training  farm  and  ranch 
women  to  reiKirt  home  demonstration  activ¬ 
ities  is  the  Texas  extension  pamphlet,  C-107, 
Get  the  Story. 

Attendance  at  both  club  and  association 
meetings  has  reachwl  a  high  standard.  Five 
of  the  eleven  club  reisirters  in  Howard 
< 'ounty  did  not  miss  a  club  or  a  reporters’ 
as.sociation  meeting  during  the  luist  year. 

They  gather  around  their  large  table,  loosen 
up  even  the  most  timid  and  reticent  with 
songs  and  mass  participation  in  recreational 
activities,  seriously  and  frankly  discuss  their 
own  and  others’  work,  and  get  results  in  the 
columns  of  their  newspapers. 


4-H  Clubs  in  Jamaica 

W.  A.  James  and  Miss  Aileen  Bartlett  of 
Jamaica,  recent  visitors  in  Washington, 
brought  news  of  flourishing  clubs  in  this  Carib¬ 
bean  i.sland.  Organized  April  1,  1939,  there 
are  now  120  clubs  and  1,200  members  in  the 
liarisb  of  Clarendon.  Mr.  James  told  of  the 
first  conference  of  leaders  held  in  Jamak'ii 
Just  before  he  left  when  220  Iwal  leaders  from 
42  villages  met  to  discuss  plans  and  to  talk 
over  the  problems. 

Vegetable  clubs  are  popular  with  young  Ja¬ 
maicans  who  grow  tomatoes,  cabbages,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  iK’anuts.  Goats,  iwultry,  and  bee- 
kiH’ping  have  their  advocates  as  W'ell  ns  the 
home  economics  projects  for  the  girls. 

Tlie  4-11  Club  organization  was  brought  to 
Jamaica  through  the  efforts  of  J.  W.  Howe, 
formerly  with  the  Extension  Service  in  the 
UnitiHl  States,  now  head  master  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  S«‘h<s)l  of  Agriculture  in  Jamaica.  It 
is  sponsore<I  by  the  Jamaica  .Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  a  government  organization  which  em¬ 
ploys  Mr.  James  and  Miss  Bartlett.  Clubs 
have  also  received  help  from  commercial  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  Jamaica. 

There  used  to  be  an  opportunity  for  ths 
young  people  to  get  work  in  New  York  and 
in  Cuba,  but  such  opiKirtunitles  have  now 
been  closed  to  Jamaica  young  people  who  have 
to  stay  on  the  home  farm.  4-H  Clubs  are 
helping  to  solve  .some  of  their  problems. 
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California  Holds  Its  First  4- 
All-Star  Conference 


Tliosc  are  some  of  the  70  Ik».vs  and  girls 
who  mot  in  March  on  the  (‘ampns  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley  t»t  iwrtici- 
liate  in  the  first  annual  4-H  all-star  <*onferenee 
lasting  4  days.  They  have  gatherwl  around 
to  insixH't  ohjeets  of  vitamin  research  after 
a  talk  on  that  suhjwt  by  Dr.  .\gm‘s  Fay 
Morgan  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
oonfereiM-e  was  oi*ene«l  by  Dins-tor  B.  H. 
Croeheron  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  S«*r- 
vice,  and  other  memlH-rs  of  the  fatality  sjMtke 
to  the  delegat(‘s  on  the  subjiH't  of  further  wlu- 
eation  and  bow  they  may  Ik*  «if  service  in 


H  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  production 
credit  association  loan  t«»  finance  their 
baby-lHM‘f  club  work,  7:i  4-11  (lub  members 
in  Linn  County  jiIaniuHl  their  oiH’rations  al¬ 
most  a  year  in  advance  of  the  sale  of  their 
calves,  estimating  all  items  of  cost  and  even 
forecasting  the  probable  selling  price.  How 
closely  they  figured  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  closed  the  year's  work  with  an  average 
net  income  of  $2:1.411,  whh-h  was  only  $.'1.7ti 
less  than  their  average  estimate. 

Their  estimates  were  laised  on  15  different 
factors  which  were  listeil  on  a  blank  supplieil 


scientific  fiehls  as  well  as  in  those  of  physical 
tslucation,  domestic  seieiiit*,  music,  art  and 
literature. 

The  high  honor  of  Isdiig  sidei’ttsl  an  all-star 
of  a  county  carries  with  it  opjMirtuiiities  and 
at  the  same  time  obligations  and  n>s|H>nsibili- 
ties  for  public  ‘service.  It  is  c'xiHs-tcHl  that 
dc*lc‘gatc*s  to  this  confereiKe  will  take  l*aek  to 
their  eommunitic‘s  inspiration  and  jdans  for 
leadership  and  that  in  turn  the  4-II  Clubs  in 
the  county  will  iMuiefit  from  the  (‘ontaets  of 
their  rc*prt*sentatlves  with  other  delegates  and 
sjeakers  at  the  all-star  conference. 


by  the  c-ounty  extension  office.  To  get  the 
answers  to  thc*se  cpic'stions  club  inemlers  con¬ 
sulted  cattle  feeders,  their  lairc-nts,  and  their 
club  li‘aclers.  Thc^y  also  studied  the  informa¬ 
tion  preqatred  by  the*  Extension  S«*rvlce  on 
the  outlcMck  for  laef  prut's  and  the  prices 
of  the  feeds  lecpiired. 

In  making  their  calcidatioiis,  these  4-II 
Club  mc'inlers  lecordctl  the  original  weight 
and  ettst  of  ctieh  calf,  the  nuinler  of  days 
they  would  have  to  fcttl  thc*m  lefore  market¬ 
ing,  the  amount  of  cmc'h  kind  of  fectl  and 
its  proliable  ct>st,  the  gain  c*xpcetecl,  and — 


most  problematical  of  all — a  forecast  of  the  ’ 
selling  price.  Even  on  this  factor,  however, 
they  did  not  slip  seriously;  they  expected 
their  calves  to  sell  at  $11.12  a  hundred 
IKuinds,  and  the  calves  actually  sold  at  $10.8i). 

Of  course,  there  were  those  who  valued 
their  fi'C'd  too  high  and  others  whose  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  fec'cl  costs  were  too  low.  Soiue 
overestimatcHl  their  gains,  whc*rc*as  others 
underc*stiniatc*d  them.  Many  of  the  estimates 
were  remarkably  close  tc»  the  figures  shown 
in  their  final  rcK*orcls. 

The  closest  estimates  of  all  were  made  by 
twill  sistc'rs,  Mary  and  Martha  Powcdl,  who 
c'stimatcHl  that  their  calves  would  net  them 
$31.70  each.  The  c-alvc's  actually  brought 
$31.;i5  eacb.  Tbc'y  Isuigbt  thedr  c-aivc's  from 
.lobn  F.  WckkI,  a  ncdghlior  Hereford  breeder.  I 
The  calves  wc'ighcsl  350  iMumcls  c-ach,  and  I 
their  original  i-ost  was  $2S  cuudi.  They  ate 
more  than  50  bushels  of  com  and  :>0  bushels 
of  oats  and.  of  course,  bad  soylN-an-oil  mc'al 
and  minc'rals. 

it  gcK'S  without  saying  that  a  few  very 
sc-rious  errors  were  madc‘.  Due  youngster, 
who  was  new  in  calf-club  work,  estiiuateil 
that  he  would  make  $02,  but  actually  made 
only  $15.  Another  who  bad  liet'ii  in  club 
work  a  nunils‘r  of  years  boissl  only  to  break 
even,  but  actually  laime  out  $0.S2  ahead. 

Linn  County  4-II  Club  niemb«*rs  are  again 
making  estimates  of  the  ex|M-<'t(si  costs  and 
income  on  their  o|R'rations  for  the  coming 
year.  By  continuing  to  do  this  when  they 
get  into  larger  o|M‘rations  as  men  and 
women,  they  will  know  lietter  where  they 
are  going  to  come  out  financially  and  will, 
then'fore,  be  able  to  avoid  many  disapi*oint- 
ments. 

4-H  Credit 

The  Farm  Sivurity  Administration  has 
broadeiKsI  its  program  to  make  loans  to  Imys 
and  girls  in  rehabilitation  families  so  that 
they  can  buy  the  stock  or  ispiipment  mressary 
for  their  4-II  projects. 

The  loans  are  usually  for  b*ss  than  f'lO. 
Ib'fori'  each  bmn  is  made,  the  FSA  supervisor 
determines  from  the  county  extension  agent 
that  the  Isiy  or  girl  can  use  the  mon»*y  proiierly 
and  profitably.  Security  includes  a  note 
signisl  by  the  child  and  his  imnuits,  as  well 
us  chattel  or  crop  mortgage.  The  business 
transaction  iiivolverl  is  fully  explaiiuHl  to  the 
young  l)orrowers  so  that  they  clearly  realiie 
that  the  hHin  is  their  obligation  uihI  that  its 
nqniyment  is  their  n'sponsibillty. 

Club  huins  are  ordinarily  made  for  the 
puriMise  of  buying  a  mlf,  a  pig,  chickens,  or 
other  livwt«K'k  to  carry  out  the  club  project; 
but  they  may  als<»  be  ustnl  t(»  pun-hast*  seed, 
plants,  fertiliz<‘r,  etc.,  when  these*  are  to  be 
usesl  in  eoniu'ction  with  tyjies  of  projects 
approvesi  by  tbe  <*ounty  extension  agi*nt. 

SiiKv  the  iM'ginning  of  this  program,  moi^ 
youngsters  all  over  the*  <*ountry  are  taking 
imrt  in  the  club  proJ»*ct8,  and  nuuiy  of  them 
buve  won  prize's  at  fairs  and  exhibits. 


4-H  Members  Figure  Close 

|.  ROBERT  HALL,  County  Agricultnrcd  Agent,  Linn  County,  Mo. 
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4-H  Introduces  Profitable  Sheep  Raising 

H.  I.  AASE,  CounlY  Clnb  Agent,  St.  Louis  County/  Minnesota 


g  It  t<H)k  the  4-H  Club  ineint>ers  of  St. 

Louis  County,  Miiiii.,  Just  10  years  to 
make  sh(*en  raisliiB  one  of  the  major  club 
projects  for  this  cut-over  area  of  the  State. 

When  prices  for  wool  were  skyrocketing 
during  the  World  War  back  in  1918,  there 
was  a  iMKiin  on  sheep  raising  that  fell  with 
a  crash  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Sheepmen 
sat  hack  and  si>id.  “Never  again,”  because 
they  wen*  the  victims  of  high-priced  sheep 
with  no  market  for  their  wool. 

Abundant  Pant  arcs  Arailablc 

The  loss  suffenMl  by  these  adults  left  a 
had  taste  in  their  mouths  as  far  as  shwp 
raising  in  the  county  was  concerne<l.  But 
here  wsis  a  climate  and  situation  suitable  for 
prodiK'ing  w«Md  and  mutton  ns  a  i)ermanent 
part  of  the  farm  busin(‘s.s  in  northeastern 
Minnesota.  Abundant  pasture  of  nutritious 
legumes  and  upland  grasses  made  it  iiossibh* 
to  carry  lambs  through  the  siimmer  and  to 
bring  them  through  ns  top  lambs  for  fall  mar¬ 
ket  with  practically  no  extra  grain  f**edlng. 

Demonstrations  by  the  4-H  Club  members 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  Isith  pros- 
Iteetlve  itro<lucers  and  buyers,  and  one  of  tlie 
first  to  realize  the  itossibilities  of  greater  in¬ 
come  of  the  excellent  clover  area  through  the 
raising  of  more  sheep  was  the  late  H.  R. 
Klliott,  of  Duluth. 

So  enthusiastic  was  this  public-spirited 
man  alsmt  what  the  4-H  Club  memb«*rs  had 
deinonstrnt«Hl  that  he  offensl  to  help  others 
to  get  into  she«*p  riiising  as  a  club  proje<*t. 
.iud  the  way  he  did  it  was  to  set  aside  $4P0 
in  trust  with  the  4-H  Club  agent  and  a  live¬ 
stock  conunittee  from  the  Diduth  Chaml»er 
of  Commerce.  With  the  setting  up  of  this 
committee  and  the  money  in  the  bank  ready 
to  be  used,  the  Duluth  Chnmlter  of  Commerce 
and  Elliott  Sh«>ep  Revolving  h'und  commence<l 
to  function. 

The  first  4-H  rally  and  slM*ep  distribution 
day  in  Minnesota  was  exciting  and  eventful. 
It  was  a  typical  northern  Minnesota  midwinter 
day  in  February  with  the  wind  blowing,  snow 
flying,  and  the  thermometer  reatdlng  down 
riose  to  zero.  Cars  with  their  trailers  at¬ 
tached  stallerl  in  the  snow;  radiators  froze; 
and  much  shoveling  and  pushing  were  ne<‘es- 
sary  to  keep  things  going.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  day  was  “hot  with  enthusiasm,”  and  after 
I  warm  dinner  given  all  new  apidicants  at 
the  county  farm  each  of  the  28  new  sheep- 
rlnb  members  went  home  inspired  to  put 
sheep-club  work  a«*ro8s  in  their  respective 
<t>mmunlties. 

This  was  the  start  of  the  Elliott  Sheep 
Rerolvlng  Fund  which  quickly  gained  in 


popularity.  The  fund  was  increased  to  $1,000 
the  next  year.  More  sheep  were  placed,  and 
money  started  coming  in  from  notes  held  by 
sbeep  club  applicants.  The  money  startwl 
to  revolve.  And,  like  the  old  popular  tune 
in  which  the  music  went  round  and  round, 
the  money  went  round  and  nmnd  and  the 
sheep  kept  coming  out  on  new  farms.  After 
10  years  there  are  240  sheep  club  members  in 
the  cut-over  area  of  northeastern  Minnesota. 

Some  nmster  flockmen  have  develoix'd 
among  the  4-H  Club  meml)ers  in  whose  hands 
have  Iki'ii  placecl  individual  ewes  or  small 
tlm-ks  of  ewes.  One  of  tln'se  is  Eldred  Burt- 
ncss.  Starting  in  ]9.'i0  with  Betsy,  his  old 
ewe  which  regidarly  produc(*d  triplets  or 
twins,  he  quickly  built  up  a  fimk  of  line 
brmling  ewes.  To<lay  he  manages  a  tbsk 
of  more  than  2<K)  brwHling  ewes.  I'urebred 
ewes  have  lM*en  intnxlmx**!  into  his  fl<H*k.  His 
winnings  of  “purple  and  blue”  indicate  that 
he  has  usihI  nothing  but  tbe  very  best  of 
purebred  rams  all  the  time.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his  showings  at  the  county  and  State 
fairs  are  the  hurdles  that  old-timers  must  get 
over  liefore  they  can  place  at  the  head  of  the 
ring. 

Mantcr  Flovkmun  Developed 

The  iiroficiency  of  the  ewes  purchased  4 
years  ago  by  another  4-H  Club  member  by 
the  name  of  Waino  Tormo  of  GillH'rt  illus¬ 
trates  how  fast  a  fi(x*k  can  be  built  up  when 
g(Mxl  managemeiit  and  luck  join  hands.  In 
his  own  words  in  telling  his  story  over  tlie 
4-H  radio  hour  this  winter,  he  said:  “For 
the  bre<l  ewe,  for  which  I  paid  $0,  I  signed 
a  note  for  G  months.  That  spring  my  ew’e 
had  twin  lambs.  One  of  these  lambs,  a 
wether,  I  sold  for  mutton.  With  the  money 
I  receive«l  from  the  wool  of  the  old  ewe  and 
the  mutton  I  sold,  I  had  more  than  enough 
money  to  laiy  off  my  liote.  With  the  extra 
money,  I  bought  another  ewe.  That  gave 
me  three  ewes,  and  in  the  spring  the  two 
old  ewes  had  triplets  and  the  young  ewe, 
twins.  That  made  eight  lambs  from  three 
ewes.  I  raisetl  seven  of  the  lambs  to  ma¬ 
turity.”  Waino  now  has  a  nice  flock  on  his 
father's  farm,  which  he  is  managing  as  one 
of  the  dependable  sources  of  income  from 
the  farm. 

One  of  the  good  features  developed  out  of 
the  sheep  club  work  has  been  the  continued 
interest  of  the  businessmen  of  the  city  and 
towns  of  this  area  in  she(*p  raising.  The 
tirst  outgrowth  of  the  sheep  project  was  the 
establishment  of  the  annual  4-H  sheep  wool 
|xx)I  and  luncheon. 

This  event  brings  together  all  the  sheep 


club  memlxTs  to  pool  their  wool  coojx^ra- 
tively.  With  the  w«m)1-ix)o1  day  set  in  June 
to  give  ample  time  to  all  sh*H*p  club  memlM'rs 
for  shearing,  the  w«m»1  clips  are  all  brought 
together  at  ji  meant  building  near  the  busi¬ 
ness  s«*ction  of  Duhith.  Here  exix*rt  wool 
graders  demonstrate  how  to  judge  quality  in 
wool  clips.  Other  experts  give  instructions 
in  s1hh*p  husbandry.  .Vfter  tbe  wool  is 
graded,  it  is  sold  coop'ratively  thro<igh  the 
w<x)l  growers’  assiH-iation.  Money  from  the 
sale  of  the  wool  is  tised  by  those  who  have 
notes  on  their  shiH'p  to  pay  off  their  indebt¬ 
edness.  The  six  Iwst  Awes  are  taken  by 
their  proud  owners  to  the  noonday  luncheon 
given  In  honor  of  the  sh*x*p  club  memlx'rs  by 
the  businessmen  of  the  town.  The  feature 
of  the  noonday  program  is  the  auctioning 
off  of  these  priz»^  wiwd  clips  to  the  buslne.ss- 
men  who  pay  fancy  prices  p'r  pound  for  the 
fleeces. 

Another  event  to  help  in  the  development 
of  the  sheep  proj*H;t  Is  the  market  show  in 
the  fall.  This  event,  now  the  Northeastern 
Minnesota  Junior  Livestock  Show,  started  in 
a  very  imMlest  manner  as  a  small  county 
show  at  the  county  farm.  It  had  a  purpose, 
and  in  :?  years’  time  it  had  grown  to  a 
district-wide  .show  which  attracts  exhibits  by 
the  best  4-H  slieep  club  memlx'rs  from  an 
area  of  37,000  square  miles  in  northeastern 
Minnesota,  which  re<*elves  aid  from  the 
State. 

}-/f  Institute  Prinfin  Hig  Turn-Out 

A  spring  4-H  shwp  institute  brings  a  big 
turn-out  of  Imth  juniors  and  a<lults  for  a 
full  day  of  instructions  and  demonstrations 
on  all  phases  of  sluM*p  husbandry.  The  4-H 
ram  rings  make  it  iK)ssihle  for  tx'ginners  and 
small-flcK'k  owners  to  get  the  service  of  gorsl 
ranjs.  Next  ymr  purebred  ewes  will  be 
plnce<l  in  the  4-H  flo<*ks  of  experlencetl  and 
proven  4-H  herdsmen.  The  sheep  Bind  com¬ 
mittee  members  will  select  a  certain  number 
of  qualified  club  memlx'rs  who  will  be  given 
purebred  ewes  in  exchange  for  grade  ewes 
out  of  their  flocks.  Ram  lambs  from  these 
ewes  will  be  use<l  in  shwp  flix*ks  and  ram 
rings  of  the  4-11  Clubs. 

10-year  record  of  tbe  4-H  sheep  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  shows  that  the  money  1ms  revolved 
several  times  and  that  more  than  3,(XJ0 
breeding  ewes  have  found  a  place  in  the 
farm-management  plans  of  some  240  farms 
of  4-H  Club  memlx*rs  in  this  cut-over  area 
of  Minnesota.  The  financing  plan  has 
workeil  successfully,  and  the  fund  of  $1,000 
is  still  Intact,  less  a  few’  dollars  from  a  few 
losses  and  operating  expenses. 
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Better  Living  Through  Better  Farming 


Negro  farm  families  of  Dallas  County,  Ala^  are  working  together 
under  the  leadership  of  their  extension  agents  to  improve  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming  and  homemaking.  With  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
county  in  farms,  all  of  the  rural  families  depend  entirely  on  agricul¬ 
ture  for  subsistence.  In  the  county  there  are  6,250  Negro  rural 
families  and  832  white.  S.  W.  Boynton,  Negro  county  agricultural 
agent,  tells  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  extension  work 
started  there  in  1910. 


I  When  extpnsidn  work  first  ItoKaii,  there 

was  no  definite  prograiu  worked  out  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers.  It  was 
largely  sponsored  through  the  hx-al  l>anks 
and  the  chaml>er  of  eommeree,  and  eotton 
was  the  chief  problem.  The  agents  went  into 
the  field  mainly  to  fight  the  boll  weevil,  to 
teach  the  production  of  more  cotton,  and,  in 
the  case  of  women,  to  assist  with  canning. 
Tliis  work  was  done  with  individuals.  Tlie 
farmers  were  growing  cotton  and  very  little 
food  and  livestock.  They  had  to  sell  this 
<*otton  on  the  streets  to  buyers  for  whatever 
they  could  get.  If  they  had  any  surplus  cat¬ 
tle,  milk,  or  poultry  for  sale,  they  had  to  sell 
it  on  the  farm  for  the  buyer’s  price,  as  there 
was  no  organized  market  for  farm  produce. 

Now  there  is  an  organized  market  for  the 
.sale  of  livestock.  Recently  a  community 
center  has  been  built  in  Selma  for  a  large 
program  among  the  Negro  people.  Leading 
citizens  of  both  races  took  a  great  part  in 
helping  to  build  this  center  to  house  the  ex¬ 
tension  agents’  office  and  the  farm  bureau 
activities.  Here,  following  community  and 
county-wide  meetings,  tbe  farm  people  meet 
with  the  extension  agents  to  determine  their 
entire  farm  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Extension 
Service,  the  live-at-home  program  is  Infiu- 
encing  farmers  to  grow  more  food  and  feed 
for  their  families  and  livestock.  Farm  fami¬ 
lies  are  encouraged  to  plant  a  garden  suf¬ 
ficient  in  size  to  take  care  of  the  family’s 
needs  and  to  grow  at  least  10  vegetables  three 
seasotis  of  the  year  and  4  vegetables  during 
tbe  winter  by  practicing  pr<»i)er  methods  of 
planting,  cultivating,  and  insect  control.  I.flst 
year,  20  home  demonstration  clubs  carried 
out  this  year-round  garden  program  with 
one  woman  in  each  community  serving  as  a 
demon.strator. 

Dollars  which  have  in  the  iiast  gone  out 
of  the  county  for  food  and  feed  will  stay  in 
the  home  pocket  this  year  to  buy  clothing, 
home  cHpiipment,  and  better  farm  equipment. 
Thrifty  farm  families  preiMre  for  the  winter 
with  well-stocked  pantrij'S  full  of  a  variety 
of  canned  goods,  sweetpotatoes,  dritnl  beans 
and  peas,  sirup,  nuts  and  curtnl  meat,  and 
plan  to  have  plenty  of  feed  for  livestock. 


When  the  fi«KMl  came  at  harvesting  season, 
:t,Ptlt»  families  along  the  Alalaima  and  Cahalai 
Rivers  saw  all  their  fcsal  and  feed  washe<l 
away.  The  county  home  demonstration  ugimt, 
Lucy  Mae  ri>shnw,  and  I  set  about  to  help 
thes<»  iM'ople.  Through  the  e<K»peratlon  of  the 
Rt*d  (’ross  we  wen*  aide  to  supply  garden  setMl 
to  S(»u  stricki*!!  families.  Me<‘tings  were  held 
in  each  of  the  AimkIimI  conimunities.  and  in¬ 
struction  was  given  in  )daiiting  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  gardens.  Some  of  thes«>  families 
attending  had  never  Itefore  Ikh*!!  to  a  ganlen 
m(‘<‘ting. 

(hn*  of  the  farmers,  whost*  6-ncn*  farm  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  fifatd,  was  able  to 
meet  the  payment  on  his  farm  from  the  sale 
of  milk.  His  12  cows  pro«luced  |!H41.73  worth 
of  milk.  Where  markets  have  been  estab- 
lishiHl,  farmers  are  selling  milk  and  cream 
and  find  it  a  help  to  the  family  Income.  There 
are  1,370  farmers  living  in  6  communities 
marketing  approximately  5r»,000  worth  of 
milk  and  cream  annually. 

For  success  in  dairying  our  farmers  are 
realizing  that  they  must  have  only  high- 
producing  animals,  build  good  imstures,  pro¬ 
duce  an  abundance  of  forage  fin'd  along  liiM>!i 
I»roved  to  be  gimd,  and  ke<*p  a  constant  watch 
for  diseases.  The  farmers  have  set  up  a 
program  for  a  cow  on  every  farm  In  the 
county.  When*  jiasture  and  sufficient  forage 
are  available,  tbe  farmer  is  urgeil  to  k(‘<‘p  at 
least  two  cows.  Tills  numls'r  will  as.sure  milk 
for  the  family  the  y«ir  round  and  allow  the 
farmer  to  sell  some  milk  for  cash  during  the 
year.  Only  pun*bn*d  bulls  are  us«*d.  and  war 
has  lK*en  declannl  on  the  scrub  bull.  Every 
eow  in  the  community  has  lH*<*n  treati*d  for 
Bang's  disease. 

When  cotton  proves  to  be  nonprofit  able, 
farmers  also  se«*k  cash  from  b«*ef  <*attle.  Five 
yeara  of  growing  fat  calves  for  the  market 
have  bencfitwl  11  demonstrators.  The  succt*ss 
that  these  11  farmers  made  in  growing  fat 
calves  heliK*d  to  i«ve  the  way  for  producing 
more  lK*«*f  cattle.  These  11  farnM*rK  have  pro- 
duceil  $27,308.31  worth  of  bcH'f  rattle  since 
the.v  started  conducting  these  demonstrations 
in  1934.  They  have  grown  grud(*d  rattle,  using 
only  purt'bred  bulls  with  grudiHl  dams.  Each 
year  a  tour  has  Is'en  made  to  at  least  two  of 


thesi*  farms.  As  a  result  of  these  tours,  5i 
other  farmers  are  growing  beef  rattle  for  a 
cash  income. 

Two  to  l.T  years’  experience  has  convinivd 
844  farmers  that  they  ean  double  or  treble 
their  crop  yields  with  hairy  vetch.  Austrian 
winter  liras,  and  crimson  clover.  That  win¬ 
ter  legumes  are  yearly  gaining  in  popularity 
is  indh'ateil  by  the  fact  that  Dallas  County 
planteil  2ri0,000  |Niunds  of  seeils  in  193s. 
whereas  20  years  ago  practicjilly  none  wax 
useil. 

Tlie  pi*ople  of  the  38  communities  of  tbe 
county  have  earrii'd  on  a  health  program 
through  their  farm  and  homemakers’  club* 
and  4-II  Clulis.  In  ciM»pi*rntion  with  the 
scIkniIs  and  churches  a  ramiNiign  has  been 
wag«*«l  to  replaei*  the  old  dipjier  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  drinking  eup.  These  communitiex 
work«*il  to  ilraiii  five  istiids  to  get  rid  of  breed¬ 
ing  plaees  for  mosipiltoes.  Five  homes  were 
whltcwasluil ;  0  wells  were  n*pnin*d,  and  27 
springs  ch*an«*<l.  Flowers  and  shrubbery  have 
U*4*n  plantt**!  on  the  grounds  of  2  hoini*s  and 
1  sell*  Mil. 

A  total  of  tKt.'i  men,  women.  Isiys.  and  girix 
attendiHl  a  h(*alth  program  rarrii*d  on  by 
Tuskegee  Movalde  S<*1hk»1  workers  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  agents.  The  nursi*  and  d«s*lor  working 
on  the  movabh*  sclnsd  gave  health  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  lectur<*s  to  the  groU|is  in  four  com¬ 
munities.  The  doctor  |sdnt(*<l  out  the  <*ause> 
for  so  naniy  rural  pi'ople  lM*ing  ill  and  ad¬ 
vised  them  how  to  krap  well.  I'i*ople  trav- 
eli'd  great  distances  to  sei'k  the  advh*e  of  the 
nurse  and  the  doctor.  One  of  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  health  program  carried  to  the 
group  was  the  moving-picture  show  on  h«‘idth. 
This  picture  emphasized  the  imisirtance  of 
having  liealth  examinations  oimi*  a  yrar.  The 
iiKivable  sch<K)l  also  gave  demonsiratiotis  on 
sw’eetpotato  luinking,  luiinting  outhouses 
screening,  draining  ponds,  and  pr«*|>nratlon 
of  fisxl. 

Our  extension  actlvltlra  have  not  lH*en  con- 
ftntsl  to  the  adult  farmers,  for  much  of  our 
time  has  been  given  to  4-H  Cluli  activities. 
Although  other  farmers  failed  with  their  com 
crop,  due  to  excess  rain,  324  4  11  Club  boys 
made  a  gissl  rraord  with  corn  projrats,  grow¬ 
ing  3,111  bushels  of  eorn  on  182  a<*res.  The 
su<*ces8  was  duo  largely  to  the  use  of  winter 
cover  croiw  and  shallow  cultivation. 

When  the  income  on  the  farm  was  at  the 
lowest  |M>int,  the  cash  rect‘ive«l  from  pig  proj- 
iH'ts  c*onducted  by  275  Isiys  heliteil  to  provide 
the  family  Income.  Many  boys  were  en- 
»*ourage<l  to  stay  on  the  farms  be«*au.se  of  the 
value  of  their  pigs  which  were  well  cared  for 
and  Iss-aiise  of  other  projects.  Last  year 
$1,1811.91  was  collecttsl  from  the  sale  of  231 
hogs. 

Swc*et  potatoes  were  grown  by  299  4-11  Club 
boys  during  1939.  One  of  the  lioys  made  a 
<*ounty  n*cord  by  prmlucing  80  bushels  of 
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sweetpotatoes  from  his  1-acre  project.  The 
inoval>le  school  was  held  at  his  home  in  the 
iqiriiig.  an«l  a  demonstration  was  given  in 
bedding  potatoes.  The  boy  followed  the  les¬ 
son  in  planting  his  potatoes.  He  cultivated 
and  gntliered  them  as  taught  at  dub  meet- 
bigs.  He  learned  to  liuild  a  “kill”  to  care 
(or  his  potatoes  and  bus  taught  his  father  a 
new  utetbod  of  storing  them. 

From  IJW)  ineml»er8  who  wrote  on  The  Value 
of  Poultry  on  the  Farm.  20  boys  and  girls 
were  select **tl  winners  of  1,000  bal)y  cbicks 
donate<i  by  a  local  firm.  Ten  girls  and  ten 
boys  receivtsl  HO  chicks  eacli  in  April.  Fach 
niemlsT  agreisl  to  build  a  brooder  and  to 
p-ow  the  chicks  to  priMluction  and  then  to 
give  a  c-ertain  number  of  eggs  to  the  club 
the  following  spring.  Tbe  eggs  were  hatchiHl, 
and  another  group  of  4-11  Club  memlH>rs  have 


I  Tlie  young  couple  walkisl  into  the  csiunty 
extension  oflk-e.  When  the  girl  at  the 
ilesk  que.stioned  them  as  to  their  wants,  they 
declared  that  they  wished  to  talk  with  the 
home  demonstration  agent  with  regard  to  their 
idans  for  the  construction  of  a  modest  home. 

They  had  lK*en  married  only  a  f»*w  years 
liefore.  He  now  had  a  steady  job  with  an 
income  which  iwrmitttKl  them  to  live  an  aver¬ 
age  life.  She  was  ex|K*cting  a  baby  in  the 
near  future.  They  wante<l  a  home  of  which 
three  rooms  cinild  be  flnishe<l  immediately — 
liefore  the  lathy  came. 

The  homo  demonstnition  agent  heliied  the 
.vimng  couple  to  develop  the  plans  they  de¬ 
sired.  The  home  was  built  in  ample  time,  and 
ihe  new  arrival  had  a  place  to  “lay  his  head” 
when  he  was  Isirn. 

After  the  first  hustle  and  hustle  had  dietl 
away,  the  agent  ISH-ame  slightly  curious  about 
the  reastin  why  the  pair  had  turned  to  her  so 
teadlly  when  they  neetled  advice.  There  was 
no  reticence  on  their  lairt  to  tell  their  story. 

It  lN‘gan  back  in  tbe  fall  of  1S)28.  At  that 
lime  the  Imy  was  still  in  sch<M)l  and  did  not 
pven  know  the  girl. 

His  famiiy  found  itself  facing  a  serious 
altnation.  The  father  had  recently  lost  his 
Job  in  the  mill.  The  farm  was  small,  heavily 
>nortKng*Hl.  and  unproductive.  The  family  of 
Are  was  in  debt,  with  no  memlier  liaviiig 
•  paying  joh.  Some  members  of  the  group 
were  not  in  the  liest  of  health. 


started  on  poultry.  So  far,  the  members  of 
the  poultry  club  have  made  a  success  of  the 
venture. 

During  the  iiast  2  years,  some  45  Negro 
farmers  in  7  communities  have  put  electric 
lights  in  tlielr  homes.  These  farmers  Joined 
with  white  farmers  in  obtaining  the  line  made 
ixissible  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Not  only  have  they  wired  their 
homes,  but  they  have  put  in  such  labor-saving 
iNluipment  as  irons,  refrigerators,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  radios.  Seventy-two  families  in 
other  communities  where  the  lines  do  not 
reach  have  cailerl  at  the  extension  office  for 
assistance  in  getting  ele«‘trieal  service  in  their 
area.  Six  farmers  in  Kingslanding  com¬ 
munity,  finding  that  they  could  not  get  a 
IHiwer  line,  have  establisluHl  jiower  plants  of 
their  own. 


LiHiking  at  their  situation,  the  mother  de¬ 
cided  that  .something  must  be  done.  She  con¬ 
sulted  with  her  home  demonstration  agent, 
briefly  outliiuHl  her  problems,  and  received 
.sympathetic  advice. 

Then  w’ith  iiencil  and  imiier  the  family  sat 
dow-n  to  outline  their  own  plan  of  living. 
Immediate  goals  were  easy  to  list :  Clear  up 
the  indebtedness;  increase  the  income  from 
the  farm  to  cover  the  cost  of  living ;  improve 
housing  conditions;  better  family  health;  bet¬ 
ter  educational  opportunities. 

The  means  of  attaining  these  goals  were 
harder  to  outline  and  even  yet  harder  in 
si'veral  cases  to  put  into  effect.  But  they 
were  outlined — careful  study  of  all  food  needs 
with  quantity  buying  supplemented  by  home- 
produced  butter,  eggs,  milk,  garden  vegetables, 
and  fruits  and  meats  when  possible — better 
supervision  and  planning  of  clothing  needs. 

Jobs  turned  up  from  time  to  time.  The 
two  boys  got  work  for  wages  and  for  produce 
and  building  materials  which  were  used  in 
repairing  the  home.  The  small  farm  was 
cleared,  scientifle  methods  adopted,  and  slowly 
a  brighter  picture  began  to  develop. 

In  1937  that  woman  made  a  fidl  report  of 
her  work  and  activities  to  a  conference  of 
demonstration  agents  and  others  interested. 
The  family  was  still  far  from  rich,  the  farm 
was  still  mortgaged,  and  the  husband  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  ever  going  back  to 
work  again. 


But,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
other  debts  were  virtually  paid,  the  taxes  and 
Interest  were  paid  up,  the  family's  health  was 
lietter,  the  income  from  the  small  farm  had 
more  than  doubled,  several  additions  and  im¬ 
provements  had  been  made  to  the  farm  home, 
a  new  barn  had  been  const  met  ed  (largely 
through  trading  materials  for  services  and 
services  for  materials)  and  the  eldest  boy 
had  been  married  and  had  brought  his  wife 
home  with  him. 

And  a  few  years  later,  when  that  boy  began 
to  make  his  independent  way  in  the  world, 
he  tume<l  for  advice  to  the  county  home 
demonstration  agent.  For  had  it  not  been 
another  demonstration  agent  who  had  done 
the  planning  for  his  family  which  gave  them 
their  independent  start  in  life? 

Land  planning,  lab<ir  planning,  city  plan¬ 
ning — we  hear  much  of  that  today.  From 
this  opiso<le  comes  a  lesson  in  what  can  be 
done  by  careful,  sympathetic  life  planning. 


Studying  Electrical  Equipment 

A  3-day  rural-elwtri flea t ion  school  held  at 
rullnian.  Wash.,  in  June  gave  23  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  of  that  State  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  di.s<  ussion  of  new  tyiies  of  electric 
equipment  by  experts  and  to  actually  work 
with  many  kinds  and  tyiies  of  ek'ctrical  equii»- 
inent  for  the  home.  With  the  rapid  installa¬ 
tion  of  electricity  through  the  Rural  Electri- 
ficiitioii  Administration  eooiieratives  and 
imwer  companies,  home  demonstration  agents 
are  more  and  more  called  upon  for  information 
on  selecting  equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  homes,  as  well  as  on  the  effective  use 
and  care  of  this  equipment.  More  than  8,000 
farms  have  recently  hetui  electrified,  and  it  is 
exi»e<“ti‘tl  that  3..500  more  will  have  electricity 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  scluMil  was  in  charge  of  Esther  Pond, 
home  management  speclali.st.  The  Rural 
Elec'trificatioii  Administration,  the  utilization 
diri'ctor  of  the  Bonneville  projecd,  and  dealers 
and  distributors  of  household  electrical  equiii- 
nient  in  Sisikane,  Pullman,  and  Moscow, 
Idaho.  ciMiperated. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  talks  and 
disc-ussions  and  the  last  2  days  to  studying 
electrical  equipment  through  actual  use.  The 
full  use  of  ranges,  refrigerators,  mixers,  and 
roasters  was  investigated  by  preiwring 
lunches  and  dinners  for  35  iieople.  The  meals 
were  planned  for  the  greatest  use  of  equip¬ 
ment.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  school  w’as 
the  evaluation  of  methods  of  washing  clothes 
from  the  rub-board  iirocess  to  electricity  with 
the  use  of  different  types  of  electric  washers, 
including  one  in  which  all  oiierations  are  done 
automatically.  All  agents  ustnl  different  iron- 
ers  to  study  the  efficiency  of  various  types. 

Lighting  the  home  efficiently  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  interesting  evening  session.  Re¬ 
frigerators  and  small  pieces  of  etpiipment, 
such  as  toasters  and  waffle  irons,  came  in 
for  their  share  of  study. 


A  Farm  Family  Learns  To  Plan 

Do  the  facts  learned  in  the  demonstration  stick?  Home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents  who  wonder  about  the  results  of  their  work  will  be  inter- 
e.sted  in  this  story  of  a  farm  family  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
written  by  Calvert  Anderson,  extension  editor,  from  facts  on  record 
in  the  extension  office. 
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Two  Years  of  Club  Work 


DONALD  T.  STILES,  4.H  Club  Agent,  Franklin  County,  Vt. 


I  When  I  started  my  work  as  club  aiceiit 
in  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  in  .Tiily  1 

was  told  that  it  would  take  me  at  least  a 
year  to  get  my  feet  on  the  ground  and  to 
g(‘t  ae<iuainted  with  my  county  and  also  with 
all  the  aspects  of  the  4-H  Club  program. 

We  have  had  organize*!  4-11  Club  work  in 
the  county  sine**  1925).  Nevertheh*s8.  th«‘re 
now  s<*ems  to  l»e  a  gr»*atly  lncreas**d  Interest 
in  4-11  Club  work  throughout  the  county ; 
and  we  n«>w  have  clubs  in  communities  which 
have  had  no  club  work  for  some  time.  Just 
why  tills  is  I  am  not  certain.  What  I  am 
<-ertain  of,  though,  is  that  thes(>  new  gronits 
are  very'  much  interested  and  are  going 
ahead  with  programs  which  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  projec-t  work,  other  activities  such  as 
recreation,  community  and  home  service,  and 
liersonal  improvement. 

I  find  that,  in  spite  of  many  reports  to  the 
c'ontrary,  our  Isiys  and  girls  of  today  are 
Just  as  much  intert*sted  in  learning  how  to 
do  worth-while  things  and  in  Indtering  them- 
stdves  as  w’ere  the  iKiys  and  girls  of  previous 
generations.  True,  we  have  no  West  to  con¬ 
quer  or  new  lands  to  settle.  We  do,  how¬ 
ever,  have  ever-changing  conditions  to  adjust 
ourselves  to;  and  iirobably  as  many  pniblems 
as  ever  need  solving. 

It  is  toward  this  end  that  our  4-H  Club 
lirognim  aims.  We  re<-ognlze  that  many  of 
our  dairy  club  boys  will  not  be  dairymen 
and  that  poultry  memtiers  may  not  be  future 
IKiultrymen.  Whatever  they  do,  though,  we 
feel  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  better 
through  having  been  in  4-H  Club  work.  By 
this  I  mean  that  we  urgi*  club  members  to 
<lo  well  the  Joh  they  are  doing,  regardless 
of  how  small  it  may  seem. 

High  ideals  and  standards  are  kejit  lM>fore 
club  members  in  the  hope  that  new  and 
better  attitudes  of  mind  will  result.  In 
short,  I  believe  that  the  chief  objective  of 
4-H  Club  work  is  “to  help  rural  boys  ami 
girls  to  develop  desirable  ideals  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  farming,  homemaking,  community 
life,  and  citizenship,  and  to  afford  a  clearer 
vision  of  agriculture  as  a  basic  Industry  and 
of  homemaking  as  a  worthy  occupation." 
These  ideals  and  standards  are  not  develojxHl 
overnight,  and  they  are  not  gained  without 
some  expenditure  of  effort  by  the  boys  and 
girls  concerned.  We  l»elleve  in  the  principle 
of  “learning  by  doing,”  with  the  result  that 
our  boys  learn  to  raise  calves  by  actually 
doing  the  work  and  our  girls  learn  about 
clothing  construction  through  the  making  of 
articles  and  garments. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  girls’  club  meeting 
at  which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  as 
tine  a  ty|ie  of  community  service  as  I  have 


Donald  Y.  Stiles. 

ever  sihmi.  Fach  girl  in  the  club  (and  there 
are  18)  has  pksiged  hers**lf  t*>  help  make  life 
a  little  brighter  by  visiting  aind  presenting 
some  small  gift  t«)  at  least  one  iierson  wbo 
is  shut  in  by  illness.  I  eain’t  help  but  fwl 
that  thes«‘  girls  have  learned  the  true  worth 
of  community  service,  and  there  was  most 
c<*rtainly  no  question  of  their  sincerity.  These 
girls  meant  it  when  they  said,  “I  pledge  my 
heart  to  great»T  loyalty.”  I  sbonbl  go  a  step 
further  amd  saiy  that  things  of  this  naitim* 
are  done  by  the  <'bib  nnunlters  thenis*‘lves. 
Th(‘y  do  not  ask  their  laairents  to  furnish 


the  money  sometimes  necessary  but  hustle 
around  and  earn  it  for  themselves.  To  cite 
an  example,  I  have  a  club,  organized  only  last 
fall,  which  put  on  a  supper  party  and  de¬ 
voted  the  proceeds  to  the  buying  of  sunshine 
Imskets  for  those  less  fortunate  In  health  than 
themselves.  These  girls  received  double  sat¬ 
isfaction  because  they  had  done  this  them¬ 
selves,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
alaout  the  Inflaiemf  it  will  have  on  tlndr  later 
lives. 

If  we  look  at  4-H  Club  work  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  side,  I  Isdieve  that  we  shall  see  Just 
as  great  an  influence.  I  feel,  however,  that 
thest*  material  values  are  merely  incidental 
as  far  ns  the  benefits  from  4-H  Club  work 
are  e<incerned.  Of  far  more  value  to  them 
is  the  training  which  results  in  their  reaching 
the  objectives  wbich  I  mentlonwl  earlier. 
T1m*s<*  «»bjectiv**s  are  of  an  intangible  nature 
and  often  difflcnlt  to  measure,  but  asso<'iation 
with  cbd)  menilK'rs  has  put  all  doubt  of  their 
value  and  istssibility  of  attainment  out  of 
niy  mind. 

Wbat  d<K-s  all  this  have  to  do  with  the 
subject.  Two  Years  of  Club  Work?  My  an¬ 
swer  would  Ik*  that  these  things  were  all  eye 
<qM‘n<‘rs  to  a  chap  who  had  Inul  no  previous 
conn(‘<'t ions  with  4-H  Club  work.  I  found 
that  I  bad  mucb  to  get  ac«piaint(Hl  with  be¬ 
sides  my  <*ounty  and  the  p(>ople  in  it.  4-H 
Club  work  t(Kik  <»n  a  new  meaning.  Instead 
of  iK'ing  Just  a  name  whi<*b  <»tb«‘r  iK*ople  men¬ 
tioned.  it  iHH-ame  a  mov«‘ment  through  which 
*iur  rural  lH»ys  ami  girls  might  Ik*  heliH*d  to 
lK*tter  thems«‘lves  and  to  make  for  a  better 
farm  life.  In  the  short  iK*rlo<l  of  2  years  1 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  opiK»rtnnitles  f«ir  4-H  Club 
work,  and  I  only  lio|ie  that  the  next  2  years 
will  prove  to  Ik*  as  sjitisfying  and  as  inter¬ 
esting  Jis  the  iK>st  2  .years  have  be(*n. 


Home  Demonstration  Club 
Survey 


H  What  kind  of  farm  women  are  the  home 
demonstration  clubs  reaching?  In  order 
that  those  planning  adult  extension  w'ork 
might  know  more  about  the  lutmemakers  for 
whom  work  is  plannetl,  a  survey  of  home 
economics  groiqis  w’us  made  recently  In  20 
Indiana  countk*s.  Tlie  following  facts  were 
brought  out  from  4,rf48  reports: 

Fiftwn  perc**nt  of  the  women  were  under  30 
years  of  age;  28  percent  between  30  and  39 
years;  31  p<*rcent  lK*tween  40  and  49;  and  28 
IK*r<'ent  over  ,'10  years. 

In  ch(‘cking  the  item  on  net  income,  33  per¬ 
cent  reported  net  incomes  under  $."*00;  23 
IK*rcent  from  ^TiOO  to  11,000  ;  23  iiercent  from 
ll.OIN)  to  $l,.’10O;  and  20  iiercent  from  $l,ri00 
to  $2,000  or  over. 

Thirty-four  percent  of  the  h«»memakers  bad 
only  elementary  education ;  45  percent  bad 


some  high-sch<M)l  educatkm;  and  21  p**reeiit 
attended  college  or  had  some  special  training. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  Do  you  live  on 
a  farm?,  66  perc<*nt  answered  “Yes”  and  34 
Itercent  “No.” 

In  38  perc*ent  of  the  households  there  were 
no  children ;  26  percent  had  1  child ;  18  per¬ 
cent,  2  children ;  10  percent,  3  children ;  4 
penvnt,  4  children;  and  4  pt*rcent,  5  to  !<• 
children. 

The  majority  of  these  Intmemakers  have 
contact  with  other  organizations:  87  ijercent 
with  church;  68  percent  with  Sunday  school; 
23  percent  with  I’.  T.  A. ;  52  percent  other 
church  organizations;  and  32  percent  with 
other  women’s  clubs. 

Forty-fo»ir  percent  of  these  women  had 
contact  with  4  or  more  organizjdlons  besides 
the  home  economics  clubs. 
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Home  Demonstrations  Develop  Able  Leader 

DAISY  DEANE  WILLIAMSON,  State  Home  Demonstrotion  Leader,  New  Hampshire 
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P  One  of  the  most  iiniM>rtant  and  siKnIflcant 
meetings  of  the  year  was  held  in  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  March  28.  Here  25  rural  and 
25  urlMin  wcmien  met  and  disc-iisscKl  for  12 
hours  “Abundant  Living  for  All.” 

It  was  significant  lK‘cau.se  it  was  the  first 
discussion  group  ou  rural-url»an  c<M»i)er!ition 
heid  in  Xew  England  as  a  follow-up  of  tlie 
national  c-onference  in  Washington  (‘ailed  l»y 
Secretary  Wallace*  in  April 
It  was  of  si)ecial  interest  iKH-aust*  the  plans 
of  the  me<*tings  were  develojK*d  and  carrlwl 
throngli  to  a  suc(‘essful  tlnish  under  tlie  lead¬ 
ership  of  Mrs.  Ijitura  Y.  Bickford  of  Epsom, 
X.  H..  for  20  years  a  successful  local  leader 
in  home  demonstration  work. 

Tlie  confen'iice  w’as  plannt'd  as  an  activity 
of  the  Division  of  Kural-lTlian  Cooiieration  of 
the  Xew  Ilamp.shire  Fcdi'ration  of  Women’s 
nubs  of  wliicli  Mrs.  Bickford  is  chairman. 
The  Extension  Servla*  of  tlie  university  oo- 
openitiHl  with  her,  and  one  menilH'r  servwl 
on  h(“r  State  committw.  Included  in  the  con¬ 
ference  group  al.so  were  several  t(H‘hnical 
advisers — exiH‘rts  iii  tlieir  resjavtive  lines — 
who  w(‘re  th(*re  to  supply  data  wherever 
needed  as  the  di.scus.sioti  progressed. 

At  the  lH‘ginning  of  the  session,  under  tlie 
able  h'udersliiii  of  A.  Drummond  Jones,  senior 
aocial  sch'iitist  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tnral  Economics,  everyone  undersfcKKl  that  no 
resolutions  were  to  lie  pres<>nt(Hl.  no  votes  were 
to  be  taken,  and  no  opinions  were  to  Im*  su|i- 
pressed.  Tlie  wonu'ii  in  discussing  “Abundant 
Living"  agreed  tliat  there  is  abundaiKa*  in 
America  lint  tliat  all  folks  don’t  have  it.  Th(‘.v 
discusscHl  surplust*8  and  poverty,  groups  need¬ 
ing  aid.  |N‘opI(>  who  were  willing  and  unwilling 
to  try  to  lielp  themselves,  what  happens  wlien 
folks  have  more  mon**y  than  they  can  ever 
use,  and  what  hapiiens  to  folks  wlio  cannot 
obtain  the  bare  necessltle.s. 

What  PrerentH  Ahiiiidnnce 

They  w(>igh(*d  the  educational  systems  and 
discussed  wiiereln  they  were  doing  a  good  job 
and  in  wliat  w’ays  they  should  be  Improved. 
They  felt  tlie  need  of  continuous  adult  educa¬ 
tion  in  order  that  folks  may  look  after  family 
health,  r(*creation,  and  general  welfare.  They 
wonder*‘d  if  too  many  youths  are  being  pre- 
Wred  for  whlt»*-collar  jobs  without  regard  to 
availability  of  such  jobs  and  without  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  youths’  caiiabillties.  They 
doubted  if  the  sound  principles  and  sterling 
Oalities  of  our  forefathers  should  be  sacrificed 
to  the  hurriiHl  life  of  today.  Taxes  and  trade 
tarrlers,  old-age  assistance,  effect  of  war  on 
iwohiess  and  future  security,  along  with  a 


.Mrs.  Laura  Bickford. 

Iiiindred  other  tilings  were  given  consideration 
during  the  12-hour  session. 

Tlie  women  agreed  that  every  problem  pre¬ 
sented  was  the  concern  of  every  woman  pres¬ 
ent  ;  that  what  concerned  the  Government 
was  their  proliiem,  too;  that  conditions  now 
found  in  the  United  States  were  made  by  all 
of  us  bt'cause  we  are  the  Government;  and 
tliat  those  conditions  tliat  are  not  right  would 
have  to  Ik*  corrected  by  all  of  us  because  we 
allowed  them  to  come  into  existeiuie. 

The  success  of  this  conference,  and  it  was 
a  success,  was  due  primarily  to  the  vision, 
enthusiasm,  and  leadership  of  Mrs.  Bickford 
who  began  her  leadership  training  back  in 
1020  when  she  assisted  farm  women  in 
making  142  paiier  dress  forms. 

Mrs.  Bickford  has  steadily  pushed  forward 
in  developing  her  administrative  abilities. 
She  served  10  years  on  the  executive  board 
of  the  Merrimack  County  Farm  Bureau;  or¬ 
ganized  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Epsom  and  the 
Epsom  1‘arent-Teacher  Ass(M‘iation  and  served 
as  the  first  president  of  lioth.  She  also 
served  as  librarian  in  the  public  library  for 
8  years.  In  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  she  served  as  library  adviser  and  was 
chairman  of  the  American  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Urban  Rural  Cooiieration 
Department. 

In  addition  to  these  many  duties  in  spare 


moments,  she  took  advantage  of  tlie  opiior- 
tunity  to  take  winter  reading  cours(*s  in  Ivitli 
agriculture  and  home  economics  from  the 
University  of  Xew  Hampshire.  Whenever 
IMis.sible  she  entertHl  all  (xintests  siKinsored  by 
the  Extension  Service  and  the  fariii  bureau, 
including  one-act  plays,  dress  and  baking 
contests,  original  essays,  and  iniblic  siieak- 
ing,  as  well  as  apix*aring  in  numerous  img- 
eaiits  and  other  events  during  Farmer.s’  and 
Homemakers’  Conference. 

Ill  one-act  play  contests  she  was  in  10‘J9 
named  the  outstanding  individual  player. 
Then  from  10.34  to  10.37,  when  slie  served  as 
n*c‘r(*ational  adviser  for  her  county,  she  as¬ 
sisted  many  groups  in  putting  on  prize-win¬ 
ning  iierforniances.  She  turned  her  attention 
(‘ventually  to  furthering  old-time  singing 
schools.  The  Chichester-Epsoiu  Singing 
ScIkkiI,  now  5  years  old  and  still  flourishing, 
is  a  grand  example  of  her  work  in  this  ll(*ld. 

With  the  towns  of  Chichester  and  Epsom 
working  together  so  well  ou  this  music  proj- 
(H‘t,  she  decided  to  s»*e  what  could  lie  done 
toward  organizing  a  winter-sports  associa¬ 
tion  with  these  same  groups.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  was  started  in  1935  and  now  has  in  its 
treasury  $811,  besides  the  memory  of  the 
grand  times  these  towns  have  had  playing 
together. 

Kh(>  found  time  to  serve  as  a  hs-al  4-H 
Club  leader  for  several  years,  as  vice  presi- 
(h'lit  and  assistant  director  of  a  dramatic 
club,  as  president  of  a  county  dramatic  coun¬ 
cil,  as  vice  commander  of  the  Women’s  Field 
-Army  for  Control  of  Cancer,  and  was  the 
only  woman  memlier  of  the  town  budget 
committee  for  6  years.  On  Sundays  she 
served  as  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school. 

irin«  Matty  nonont 

Her  town  folks  were  proud  of  her  when 
she  re(x*ived  her  silv(*r-star  certificate  in  the 
grange,  and  they  “just  knew  she’d  do  it” 
when  she  W’on  first  prize  in  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  public  speaking  contest 
with  her  essay  on  the  Farm  Woman  and 
Her  Civic  Resisinsibilities.  She  came  back 
from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  meeting  in 
Chicago  with  second  prize  from  among  many 
competitors  in  the  national  contest. 

With  this  list  of  Mrs.  Bickford’s  activities 
during  the  last  20  years  in  review,  one  would 
know  that  the  rural-urban  conference  under 
her  leadership  could  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  huge  success.  And  she  can  always 
find  time  to  do  that  “one  thing  more.” 

Through  the  type  of  leadership  so  well 
characterized  by  Mrs.  Bickford,  extension 
work  will  continue  to  fiourish. 
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Out  of  Depression  on  a  4-H  Project 


County  Agent  Carl  Ash,  west  Folk  County,  Minn.,  modestly  tells  here 
a  story  of  how  two  4-H  Club  members  achieved  remarkable  success 
in  baby  beef  growing.  While  Mr.  Ash  remains  in  the  background 
throughout  the  article,  extension  workers  in  Minnesota  praise  his 
excellent  4-H  program  and  credit  him  with  much  of  the  inspiration 
and  leadership  that  he  generously  attributes  to  others. 


I  “G«*f  yourself  a  U‘sk1  Aiikus  ealf  for  a  4-H 

projwt  and  let  him  teaeh  you  how  to  feed, 
and  when  the  ealf  has  done  that,  buy  a  gixsl 
Angiis  cow  and  build  your  own  herd.” 

Tills  is  the  advice  of  William  and  Bimnie 
Strlckler,  west  Polk  (’ounty,  Minn.,  who 
startwl  4-II  livestock  projwts  in  11128  and  s<*lf- 
helptnl  their  way  to  ownership  of  (>40  acres 
of  land.  10.3  is-ef  cows,  and  60  head  of  young 
st<H‘k.  All  this  liapiieiKHt  during  a  decade 
when  failure  and  d(*siiair  dogged  the  efforts 
of  others  who  were  less  energetic  ami 
optimistic. 

Horatio  Alger's  plu<‘kiest  hero(‘s  had  notli- 
ing  on  these  two  lads.  It  tcstk  pure  grit  for 
BtMinie,  17,  and  William,  15.  on  advice  from 
their  assistant  (•ounty  agent,  ‘'Clem”  ('base, 
to  liny  two  imreiired  Angus  calves  at  a  farm 
auction  sale  liack  in  1930.  They  had  raised 
Shorthorn  4-H  calves  fnira  their  dad’s  grade 
herd  and  decid(‘d  to  use  their  project  eaniings 
to  buy  purebreds,  so  buy  them  they  did. 

With  an  eye  to  the  future,  they  stayed  at 
the  sale  to  8(*e  the  female  bre«*ding  stock  sold. 
The  bids  for  the  mother  of  William's  calf  rose 
to  $75  which  seemed  like  a  lot  of  money  to  the 
Istys.  However,  after  a  very  hurried  cmisiil* 


tation  with  Mr.  Chase  and  their  luirents,  they 
dtH’ichHl  that  it  W(»uld  Ite  a  gissl  invc^stment 
and  were  sucees.sful  in  obtaining  her  at  that 
price. 

When  the  mother  of  Bennie's  calf  came  up 
for  sjile,  the  price  went  lK*yond  $75.  In  fact, 
it  rapidly  rose  to  $UN1  which  stHmied  to  la* 
far  iK'.vond  Bennie’s  reach.  Dad  Tellier,  of 
Farmington,  was  auctioneer.  When  the  price 
of  the  cow  niiched  $106,  he  chanctHl  to  lattice 
that  the  laiys  were  bidding  and  he  exclaimed 
to  the  audienc«>:  “Wait  a  minute!”  Then  to 
the  laiys,  “Young  fellows,  do  you  want  this 
cow?” 

Bennie,  with  ail  the  eageriK>ss  of  n  young 
clnip,  stild  “Yes.” 

Dad  Teiiier  then  asked,  “How  much  did  we 
seli  your  brother’s  cow  for ’if” 

Bennie  answeml,  “$75.” 

Dad  replied,  “We’ll  do  the  same  for  y<Hi. 
Sold,  for  $75 !” 

Ibid  Tellier,  veteran  a«ictloia*er  of  4-H 
junior  liv(*stock  shows  aial  other  sales,  acted 
more  wisely  perhn|is  than  he  knew,  for  from 
these  two  cows  and  two  calves,  the  hoys  have 
built  a  mighty  fine  henl  of  Angus  cattle. 

The  calv**s  went  to  the  Stale  4-H  Junior 


Livestia-k  Show  in  liWl.  Dther  calves  took 
the  laiys  to  the  same  show  in  19;i2  and  193.3, 
which  was  the  last  year  that  Bennie  was  eligi¬ 
ble  to  show :  but  William  was  present  at 
both  the  1!)34  and  the  1935  junior  livestock 
shows  with  Angus  calvw.  The  laiys  never 
won  a  ehampiouship,  but  each  year  they 
brought  home  their  imsaHHls  from  the  show 
and  invested  them  in  more  calves  and  more 
cattle.  They  laiiight  several  choice  cows  in 
103*2  and  attend«Hl  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show  at  (’hicago  with  Mr.  (’base  the 
same  year.  Th**re  they  purchased  a  pure¬ 
bred  Angus  bull  to  head  their  herd  of  five 
jiurebred  cows.  It  t<aik  some  naire  courage 
for  the  laiys  to  iwiy  $lStt  of  hard-«‘urned  money 
for  a  purebred  sire  in  the  full  of  1032. 

Time  and  gtaal  feeding  and  management 
have  sinc(‘  increased  the  herd  to  more  than 
160  head.  'I'hey  now  farm  together  alaiut 
2,400  acres  of  land,  of  which  they  own  640 
acres  and  rent  the  rest  from  their  iiarents 
and  others. 

The  ItuijH  Take  Thrir  J'hivr  in  the 
ConiiiiunUn 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  their  life  ami 
living?  Both  are  now  married.  Itcnnie  lives 
on  the  purchased  land,  and  William  is  build- 
ing  a  new  home  for  his  recent  bride  on  the 
old  hoiiH*  place.  They  are  active  in  county 
extension  programs  and  still  remeiiiiMT  that 
they  got  miK'h  of  their  own  inspiration 
through  |iarlici|iation  in  4-H  Club  work. 
William  is  Isiys’  adult  leader  of  the  IimiiI  4-11 
C’lub  this  year,  and  they  still  watch  the 
progn'ss  of  Isiys  and  girls,  iiarticularly  in  the 
baby -beef  pnijt*ct.  They  carry  a  joint  $20,000 
insuruiKv  isilicy,  the  pnuniums  for  which  are 
paid  out  of  farm  income.  Tlie  imllcy  read.s 
that  in  the  ev«*nt  of  the  death  of  either,  the 
entire  sum  goes  to  the  deceased’s  family  and 
the  farm  then  automatically  Isdongs  to  the 
surviving  brother. 

What  factors  have  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  progrt'ss  of  William  and  BiUinie?  They 
an*  not  liM-at«‘d  on  the  liest  kind  of  land,  but 
they  have  learned  how  to  farm  the  land  they 
have  to  g(MMl  atlvantage.  They  are  gi«sl 
fts'ders.  Their  cattle  were  all  in  near-killer 
flesh  this  spring,  and  yet  tlM*y  had  50  t(»ns 
of  silage  to  sell.  Most  of  it  was  Isiught  by 
farmers  with  only  a  few  head  to  feed.  They 
have  eiijoyt'd  the  inspiration  «»f  their  imn*nts. 
of  their  wives,  and  of  “Clem”  Chase,  now 
county  agent  in  Pi|>estone  County. 

I’erhajis  the  keynote  of  their  sum*s8  ha* 
been  a  faith  in  the  future  and  In  their  own 
ability.  They  rode  out  of  the  depn'sslon  with 
their  -l-H  projects,  ai:d  they  have  shown  the 
wa.v  to  success  for  other  4-H  Club  ls>ys 
the  community. 


Benny  (left)  and  William  (right)  Strickler  with  some  of  the  pure-bred  Angus  beef  cattle 
they  exhibited  at  the  Red  River  Valley  livestock  shows  in  1940. 
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Farmers  of  20  States  Confer 
on  Phosphate 


g  Seventy-five  fanners  from  20  States,  in 
whieb  the  testing  and  deiminstrating  of 
TVA  exi)erlinental  phosphates  with  Exten- 
jiion  Serviee  gnidanoe  has  been  taken  up, 
ittendwl  a  2-day  eonferene**  in  ndddle  Ten- 
oesset*  and  at  Museie  Slioiils,  Ala.,  June  21 
and  22.  Tliey  were  aeconi|mn!ed  l»y  exten¬ 
sion  s<*rvU‘e,  agrieidturai  eollege,  and  exiieri- 
ment  station  representatives. 

Tile  eonferenee  was  siKinsored  by  the 
USDA-States-TVA  Coordinating  ('oiiuiilttee, 
of  whieh  Dean  Tlionias  I*.  C<Mii)er,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  chairman.  It  brouglit  together  for 
the  first  time  representatives  of  practically 
all  pbospliate  test -demonstration  States. 

The  following  States  were  repres<‘iite<l : 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Ueiirgia,  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Iowa,  Kansa.s,  Kentucky,  I»uisiana, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  York, 
North  Canilina,  Ohio,  Soutii  Carolina,  Ten- 
Dcssee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Tile  first  day  was  sfient  in  middle  Ten¬ 
nessee,  wliere  the  soils  are  naturally  rich  in 
mineral  plant  nutrients,  (‘siiecially  pliosplio- 
im  Here  the  visitors  observtsl  that  an  un¬ 
usually  pros|)erous  and  stable  agriculture,  in 
which  s(sls  predominate,  has  developed. 

In  tile  morning,  as  guests  of  the  middle 
TMiness«H‘  Ex|ieriment  Station,  they  inspected 
pasture,  feeding,  and  lire«Hling  investigations 
on  which  this  station,  in  a  i>hosphate-rich 
area,  placi>s  empliasis.  Station  oflicials  dis¬ 
cussed  a  iMipular  bulletin  wliieh  strikingly 


I  The  following  film  strips  have  l)oen  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Extension  Service  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  the  Bureaus  of  Animal 
Industry,  Home  Economics,  and  Plant  Indus¬ 
try.  The  film  striiis  may  lie  purchased  at 
the  prices  Indicated  from  I*hoto-Lab,  Inc.,  3825 
Georgia  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.  C.,  after 
first  obtaining  authorization  from  the  United 
States  IK'imrtinent  of  Agriculture.  Blanks 
tor  this  puriMise  will  lie  supt>litHl  upon  ri*quest 
to  the  Extension  Service. 

Series  511.  Guides  to  Buying  Wonu-n'a  JIo- 
dery. — Illustrates  the  iioints  to  look  for  and 
fidags  to  avoid  in  buying  women’s  hosiery. 
W  frames,  tiO  cents. 

Series  51«.  T/ic  i-H  Club  Leader— Vmt- 
■dahes  suggt>stions  to  local  volunteer  4-H  Club 
ktders  interesttHi  in  developing,  with  the  rural 
young  iieople  of  their  own  communities,  an 


contrasts  soils,  plants,  animals,  and  living 
conditions  of  pliospliate-rich  and  phosphaU*- 
IKM»r  areas. 

Tlmt  afternoon  a  typical  phosphate-mining 
operation  was  visited;  and  tlien  a  plant 
where  ore  is  waslu*d,  cleaned,  and  concen¬ 
trated  was  Inspected.  The  group  went  on  to 
a  suiK‘ri)hosptiate  and  dry-mixing  plant  where 
the  ore  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
make  lG-20  percent  superphosiihate,  and 
where  mixetl  fertilizers  are  prepared. 

The  second  day  oismed  witli  a  conference 
at  which  the  background  of  TVA  fertilizer 
investigations  was  explained,  and  equipment 
to  lie  seen  was  described  by  chemical  engi¬ 
neers.  Then  tlie  visitors  saw  the  electric  fur¬ 
nace  process  in  operation  turning  out  47-48 
IK*rcent  superpliosphate,  and  60-63  percent 
calcium  metaphosphate.  There  was  also 
(spiipment  for  pnK'esst*s  not  yet  at  this  stage 
of  development. 

Prompted  by  what  tliey  had  seen,  the  vis¬ 
itors  sought,  at  an  afternoon  conference,  ad¬ 
ditional  information  about  the  plant  and  the 
reaction  of  the  TVA  investigations  uiKin  the 
plant  food  situation  in  this  country.  Hope 
was  expressed  that,  as  the  country  strength¬ 
ens  defense  industrially  and  with  munitions, 
the  plant  may  aid  a  iiarallel  contrilmtion  to 
ilefense  through  soil  security.  The  conference 
clostsl  with  informal  reports  by  numbers  of 
farmers  of  the  test-demon.st ration  activity  in 
th(‘ir  States. 


all-round  rich  satisfying  4-H  Club  program. 
This  series  is  iiarticularly  suitable  for  confer¬ 
ences  for  loc‘al  leaders.  75  frames,  6U  cents. 

Series  591.  Blip  Covers  for  Upholstered 
Chairs. — Illustrates  the  steps  in  making  re¬ 
movable  covers  for  two  types  of  upholstere<l 
cliairs.  With  slight  changes  the  general 
metliod  can  be  used  to  make  slip  covers  for 
any  piece  of  upholstereil  furniture — chairs  of 
all  kinds,  chaise  longues,  love  seats,  divans, 
sofas,  davenports,  and  studio  couches.  65 
frames,  55  cents. 

Series  592.  Blip  Covers  for  Btraight 
Chairs. — Illustrates  the  steiw  in  making  re¬ 
movable  covers  for  the  padded  seats  of 
straight  chairs  such  as  are  often  used  in  the 
dining  room  or  at  a  desk,  and  slip  covers  for 
«H-casional  chairs  witli  an  upholsteriHl  back 
and  seat  but  open,  unpadded  arms.  65 
frames,  55  cents. 


The  following  series  have  Is'en  revised  and 
lirought  up  to  date.  Users  of  the  illustrated 
lectures  should  be  sure  that  they  have  the 
latest  revision,  thus  making  use  of  the  latest 
knowledge  the  Department  lias  to  offer.  Old 
film  strips  and  lecture  notes  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  to  avoid  conflicts. 

Series  126.  Seleeting  Hens  for  Egg  Produc¬ 
tion. — Supplements  Farmers’  Bulletin  1727, 
Selecting  Hens  for  Egg  Production,  and  illus¬ 
trates  methods  of  selecting  hens  and  outlines 
a  breeding  program  for  incre.ising  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  55  frames,  5.5  cents. 

Series  13.3.  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry. — 
Illustrates  standard  varieties  of  poultry,  with 
a  few  frames  on  ducks,  geese,  and  ttirkeys  and 
supplements  Farmers’  Bulletins  Nos.  1506  and 
1.507.  48  frames,  50  cents. 

Series  157.  Control  of  Sireetpotato  Diseases. 
— Supplements  Farmers’  Bulletins  Nos.  1059 
and  1443  and  illustrates  the  coinmiin  diseases 
of  the  sweetiiotato  and  methods  of  control. 
.52  frames,  55  cents. 

Series  342.  Diseases  of  Flue-Cured  Tobaeeo. 
— Illustrates  the  more  inqiortant  diseases  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  and  should  be  useful  at 
nu'etings  of  tobawo  growers  in  the  Stati*s  of 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
(leorgia.  Certain  of  the  frames  are  applicable 
in  other  States,  but  the  notes  were  written  for 
the  flue-cured  tobawo  district.  However,  this 
series  should  find  a  wide  use  in  connection 
with  programs  looking  toward  a  permanent 
agriculture.  53  frames,  55  cents. 

New  England’s  Lamb  and 
Pig  Clubs 

A  renewed  interest  in  4-II  lamb  and  pig 
projects  is  developing  in  New  England,  re¬ 
ports  Harley  A.  Leland,  assistant  State  4-H 
Club  leader  in  Massachusetts.  Forty-five 
pigs  and  twenty-three  lambs  are  being  fat¬ 
tened  this  summer  by  Massachusetts  club 
members.  Seven  of  the  pigs  and  nine  of  the 
lambs  will  be  entered  in  the  fat-lamb  and 
fat-pig  exhibition  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  this  fall. 

4-H  pig  projects  reached  their  height  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  World  War  and  shortly  after 
when  large  supplies  of  American  pork  were 
lieing  sent  to  European  countries.  Hundreds 
of  pigs  were  raised  in  Massachusetts  4-H 
projects  during  those  years;  but  later  in¬ 
terest  in  fat-stock  projects  died  out  for  several 
reasons,  some  of  wliich  were  lack  of  slaughter¬ 
houses  and  cold-storage  facilities,  scarcity  of 
giNMl  foundation  stock  in  New  England,  and 
a  general  swing  to  other  types  of  club  work. 

Mr.  Leland  believes,  however,  that  nearly 
every  dairy  farm  can  profitably  keep  a  pig 
or  two  for  liome  use ;  and  if  community  cold- 
storage  facilities  develop  in  Massachusetts, 
he  predicts  considerable  advance  in  the  fat- 
stock  projects.  This  too  is  noteworthy  be¬ 
cause  of  the  greatly  increased  interest  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  States  in  developing 
better  living  from  the  farm. 


New  and  Revised  Film  Strips 
Ready 
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Agencies  Cooperate  for  More 
Effective  Education 

PHYLLIS  RICHARDS,  Home  Demoitstration  Agent, 
Lincoln  County,  Wyo. 


g  of  €*xt<*nsi«n  clul»s,  tin* 

Farm  Stvurity  AdministrutWm,  public 
health  nurtH's,  Associated  W»unen,  Ri*d  Cross, 
and  relief  societies  in  Star  Valley,  Lincoln 
County,  Wyo..  discusstnl  the  iu*ed  <»f  integrat¬ 
ing  the  many  different  programs,  thus  proving 
to  the  iMHtple  that  they  are  all  telling  the 
same  story.  They  also  felt  that  through  inte¬ 
gration  a  larger  iM‘nvntage  of  the  iM‘oph‘ 
would  la*  rt»ached  mort*  effwtively. 

A  few  figures  showtHl  the  definite  netnl  for 
c<H(iterative  action.  Six  linialred  women  in 
Star  V’alley  are  enrollwl  in  the  relief  society, 
an  organization  of  the  Church  of  the  I.4itter 
I>ay  Saints.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
:UiO  women  enrolhal  in  women’s  extensiem  clubg 
are  also  enrolh*d  in  the  relief  s<»ciety. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  of  agen<‘i**s.  an 
islucational  program  was  s|ionsoml  at  Afton, 
Wyo.,  on  May  2o,  by  tbe  <‘xtension  clults  and 
relief  8<»ciety  organizations,  with  a  special  in¬ 
vitation  extendiHi  to  clients  of  other  agencU‘s. 
The  numlH‘r  of  women  in  attendance  was  more 
than  400. 

Kealizing  that  when  Mrs.  Homemaker  left 
her  home  for  the  afternesm  of  May  2.')  she 
would  eipc*ct  to  receive  s<tmething  worth 
while,  the  various  agencit*s  planntHl  and  worked 
cooperatively  on  a  progam  that  would  be 
l)oth  educational  and  entertaining.  The  pro¬ 
gram  includwl  short  reiM>rts  or  discussions  on 
Iteautification,  health  pr<»blems,  water  in  the 
home,  and  preparing  women  for  womaiduxHl. 
Director  A.  E.  Bowman,  of  Laramie,  was  the 
guest  speaker.  Exhibits  showed  accomplish¬ 
ments,  present  projec-ts,  and  needs  in  keeping 
with  the  topics  discussed. 

A  1-day  balanced-diet  exhibit  was  prepari*d 


H  More  and  more  Kansas  ranchers  are  using 

the  AAA  range  conservation  program  to 
conserve  and  build  up  their  range.  In  lil36, 
the  first  year  of  the  range  program  in 
Kansas,  505  ranchers  participated,  bringing 
702,000  acres  under  the  program.  This  has 
increased  each  year,  and  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  2,00(1  ranchers  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  participating,  bringing  approximately 
5,000,000  acres  under  the  range  program  in 
1940. 

The  practices  carried  out  by  Kansas 


by  the  extension  cliilis  and  r»*licf  swieties,  ns 
this  has  Imhmi  a  major  subject  of  Imth  grou|ts. 
T1m‘  exhibit  iiK'ludiHi  the  <‘omplete  menus  for 
the  day,  giving  amounts,  ftsMl  valla's,  and 
i-osts. 

An  exhibit  to  show  jieoitle  the  value  of 
whole  milk  was  pre|Nire<l  by  the  publh*  health 
nurs<‘.  Ke|Mirts  show  that  tisi  iminy  low- 
iiK-ome  families  are  drinking  skimmiHl  milk 
in  an  attempt  to  iniTeasi'  their  milk  checks. 
tMher  health  isisters  wen*  made  to  show 
sjM'cial  problems. 

A  “Water-in-the-llome”  exhibit  ac-ted  as  a 
fon‘ruuner  to  the  demonstrations  s|Minsoml 
through  the  Extension  Service  in  Liiaiiln 
t'ouiity  in  June. 

As  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  Star 
Valley  has  made  many  |H‘ople  aware  of  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions,  the  Farm  S«‘cnrity  Ad¬ 
ministration.  which  is  c<Ni|M‘niting  in  the  sani- 
tar.v  proj«*ct.s,  pr(*s(‘nted  a  moving  picture  of 
“lK*fore”  and  “after”  conditions  of  sanitary 
projwts. 

The  all-im|K)rtant  la'aiitification  project  was 
brought  to  the  front  also  with  dis<*ussions  of 
what  has  lieen  and  what  is  Is'liig  done.  “Be¬ 
fore”  and  “after”  pictures  were  cxhibitiHl,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  flowers,  d«*cora- 
tions,  and  imsters  heliMsI  to  make  everyone 
la-autificat  ion-conscious. 

A  half-hour  musical  program  was  arrangeil. 
and  refreshments  were  8»*rved  in  the  form 
of  a  tea. 

Although  this  was  the  first  major  attempt 
for  cooperative  action,  it  is  the  hope  of  all 
ag»*iK-ies  concerned  that  it  will  be  only  the 
iH'gi lining  of  a  briaider,  stronger,  and  more 
efft'ctive  (‘ducat ional  program. 


ranchers  (*over  a  wide  field,  but  in  tbe  first 
4  years  emphasis  has  been  given  to  deferred 
grazing,  stock-water  reservoirs,  wells,  and 
springs  as  a  means  of  m(*eting  the  most 
s(‘riou8  l(x*al  range  problems. 

The  construction  of  8t(K*k-water  reservoirs 
has  b(*en  an  important  phase  of  water  de- 
velo|Mnent  carried  out  by  Kansas  ranchers. 
In  19C10,  435  reservoirs  were  built.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  number  built  was  477;  in 
1938,  a  total  of  431 ;  and  in  1939,  540  reser¬ 
voirs  were  constructed. 


In  addition  to  the  rt‘servoirs  built  under  ' 
the  range  program,  about  1,909  were  built 
under  the  agricultural  conservation  prograin 
ill  Kansas  during  1988  and  1!I39. 

Springs,  s(*eiis,  and  wells  su|iiileniciit  res¬ 
ervoirs  in  bringing  about  iH'tter  stock  water 
distribution.  Sinci*  KKIG.  Kansas  ruiichen 
have  develoisHl  517  springs  and  seeps  and 
have  drilled  605  wells. 

The  progrum  has  enabled  most  of  the  par- 
ticiimting  ranchers  to  reseial,  naturally  or 
artificially,  a  total  of  1,291,.‘145  acres  of  range 
hind  from  l!t37  through  lil39.  Tliis  U  an 
an‘a  e<|ual  to  approximately  two  average 
Kansas  counti(*s. 

Under  tlie  1937  program,  218  ranchers 
practiced  defern'd  grazing  on  alsnit  214,(100 
acivs.  By  the  following  year,  three  times 
as  much  range  land  was  |M‘rmittHl  to  reseed 
naturally,  a  total  of  almiit  6:1,5,00(1  acres.  In 
IIKIO,  alsmt  4:15.271  acres  were  reseeded  in 
this  maniHT. 

In  addition  to  range  reseed(>d  under  the 
range  program,  a  large  acreage  of  noiicmp 
luistim*  land  has  Ins*!!  reseedisl,  either  natu¬ 
rally  or  artificially,  during  the  4  yrars  of 
the  agricultural  conservation  program. 

“Fencing  Week” 

IIandicap|H*d  by  the  lack  of  fencing,  farm¬ 
ers  in  Lewis  County,  Ky.,  observed  “fewing 
week”  in  August,  reports  CiHinty  Agent  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Niite.  Tlioiisands  of  acres  of  grass 
and  hay  were  available  for  ex|uinding  live- 
stiH'k  raising,  ns  a  result  of  the  agricultural 
cons(>rvntion  progrum.  Many  farna'rs  bad 
the  liv(*8t(K'k  or  were  ready  to  purchase 
breisling  herds  and  flis-ks,  but  they  lacked 
giMKl  fencing. 

Local  men'hants,  the  rnNliiction  (’redit  As- 
siM-iution,  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
and  other  agencies  cooperat(*d  in  niuking 
“fencing  week”  a  suci'ess. 

■  MBS.  LEOXOKE  FULLER,  who  served 
with  the  Extension  Service  for  10  years  as 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  Extension  Work, 
has  recently  returned  to  the  Federal  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  to  make  a  survey  of  handicrafts, 
rural  arts,  and  home  industries  in  extension 
work  and  to  study  tbe  place  they  should 
occupy  in  tbe  general  extension  program. 

■  OSCAR  W.  MEIER,  agricultural  adviser 
of  rural  Electrification  Administration,  has 
been  assigned  to  represent  REA  in  extension 
work.  Mr.  Meier  has  been  with  REIA  for 
nearly  5  years  and  was  with  the  Missouri 
Extension  Service  for  the  10  years  preceding. 
During  8  of  these  years  he  was  county  agent 
in  St.  Louis  Oounty  where  he  developed  an 
extensive  program  of  rural  electrification 
based  on  profitable  usage. 

■  ARLIE  M.  MUCKS,  formerly  coordinator 
in  agricultural  extension  in  Wisconsin,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director  in  that 
State. 


Ranchers  Improve  Kansas  Range 
Through  AAA  Plan 
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Rural  Churches  Mobilize  for 
Community  Improvement 


P  can  you  (llHtiiiKiiish  between 

e«-oiiomir,  so»inl,  and  spiritual  welfare?” 
Witli  this  ipiestion  from  Chairman  Arthur  E. 
Holt,  a  iMinel  of  four  rural  ministers  and 
four  county  agricultural  agents  was  launch«><l 
uD  a  lively  2-hour  discussion  that  concludtHl 
the  rHlay  prognim  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Ken¬ 
tucky  Kural  Leadership  Institute  held  at  tlie 
University  of  Kentucky.  Tlte  theme  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  program  of  forums  and 
diwussions  was  “What  is  a  desirable  rural 
life  program  for  Kentucky?”  and  nowhere 
have  rural  luistors  and  other  leaders  come 
together  for  mon*  Miriiwt  c(»nsideration  of 
rommon  proldems. 

ll<»st  rural  communities  liave  numerous 
ageiH'ies  ca|Hiltle  of  making  rich  contrilMitions 
to  the  comfort,  prosis-rity,  and  satisfaction 
of  the  people  if  tlutse  agencies  fuiK'tion  ns 
they  slioidd  and  if  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
prevails.  Not  least  among  those  agencies  are 
ninil  ciiurcb«‘s,  some  of  wliich  are  more  or 
lew  in  a  condition  of  “susitended  animation.” 
There  are  many  tliat  are  not  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition.  Some  churches  in  villages  and  some 
Rtanding  in  the  oiieii  country,  are  full  of 
vitality  and  are  centers  of  community 
interest. 

Several  yetirs  ago  Dr.  W.  I).  Nicliolls,  head 
of  the  deiHirtment  of  farm  ev-onomics,  Ken¬ 
tucky  College  of  Agrh-ulture,  undertook  a 
ntudy  of  tliese  live  churches  to  learn  the 
fkctors  of  their  suc-cess.  In  most  of  these, 
he  found  an  unusual  pastor  in  charge,  and  in 
all  he  found  the  people  genuinely  interested 
in  their  churches  and  ready  to  assist  other 
rural  communities  to  bring  their  churches  to 
positions  of  ieadership,  heipfulness,  and  in¬ 
spiration.  Furthermore,  tlie  studies  made  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  a 
anjority  of  the  organization  contacts  of 
farm  people  in  Kentucky  were  church  con¬ 
tacts.  The  situation  was  studied  at  the  same 
time  by  church  leaders. 

The  net  result  was  the  formation  in  1934 
of  the  Kentucky  Rural  Church  Council.  This 
organization  is  entirely  nimdenominational. 
Its  growth,  though  not  rapid,  has  betm 
ateady.  Prom  the  first  it  has  cooi)erated 
doaely  with  the  Extension  St'rvlce.  It  holds 
■ctloiial  and  State  wide  mt'etings  to  discuss 
problems  of  countr.v  chur<-hes  and  country 
rtwimuiiltles  and  has  lK*en  able  to  induce  tbe 
ablest  authorities  on  rural  life  to  contribute 
•heir  services.  Denominational  organiza¬ 
tions  have  donated  the  servk-es  of  their  best 
talent,  and  workers  in  other  fields  have  joined 
*lth  enthusiasm. 

By  the  time  the  organization  was  3  years 
dd  it  felt  strong  enough  to  request  that  it 
made  a  regular  section  of  the  annual  farm 


and  home  convention  at  the  university,  and 
the  rural-<-hur<-h  section  at  oiu*e  IsH-ame  one 
of  the  most  impular  and  best  attended  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  convention. 

The  Rural  Church  Council  has  held  six 
annual  rural  leadership  institutes  in  c(Mip- 
eration  with  the  Extension  Service*.  Tljis 
leadership  institute  lasts  5  (lays  each  year. 
Most  of  those*  attending  are  rural  pitstors; 
hut  many  lay  leaders  imrticipate,  and  this 
year  a  lil)eral  sprinkling  of  State  and  county 
extension  workers  attendeel. 

Speakers  of  first-rate  ability  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  comiietence  are  always  on  the  program, 
and  this  accounts  lurg(*ly  for  the  increasing 
interest.  Through  Its  c<Kq)eration  with  the 
Extension  Service,  the  cenincil  was  enabled 
to  enlist  tbe  cooiM>ration,  at  its  institute  that 
closed  May  3,  1940,  of  the  Division  of  Pro¬ 
gram  Study  and  Discussion  of  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Thnaigh  Dr.  Carl  F. 
Taeusch,  chief  of  this  division,  there  was 
brought  to  the  re<*ent  institute  a  faculty  in¬ 
cluding.  in  addition  to  Dr.  Taeusch,  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Tjiylor  of  Chicago,  «linH-tor  of  the 
I'arm  Foundation ;  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Holt  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  J.  B. 
Hutson,  assistant  administrator  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration;  Prof. 
Edwin  F.  Buehrig  of  Indiana  University;  and 
Dr.  David  E.  Lindstrom  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  presidents  of  four  Kentucky 
colleges  and  universities,  several  deans,  and 
the  best  talent  that  the  various  religious 
denominations  afford  took  part  in  tbe  5-day 
institute. 

An  enthusiastic  layman  expressed  his  de¬ 
sire  to  entertain  the  group  at  a  midweek 
banquet,  and  more  than  400  persons  accepted 
his  invitation.  The  principal  address  was 
delivered  by  Herbert  Agar,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  and  author  of 
note. 

The  president  of  the  Rural  Church  Coun¬ 
cil  is  Rev.  T.  W.  Spicer,  pastor  of  a  small 
church  that  stands  in  the  open  country  but 
which  is  the  real  center  of  a  most  interesting 
community.  The  secretary  is  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Beers,  in  charge  of  the  rural  sociology  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

From  the  meetings  held  by  the  Kentucky 
Rural  Church  Council  the  delegates  return 
to  their  communities  with  both  inspiration 
and  useful  ideas  that  they  really  put  into 
effect.  The  council  sponsors  tbe  observance 
of  “Rural  Church  Sunday.”  This  day  is 
given  attention  by  pastors,  in  increasing 
numbers  each  year,  who  devote  their  sermons 
for  tbe  occasion  largely  to  a  discussion  of  the 
greater  service  to  rural  communities  that  the 


churches  are  giving.  Each  year  tbe  annual 
rural  leadership  institute  follows  soon  after 
Rural  Life  Sunday. 

The  whole  idea  <tf  integrating  the  work 
of  rural  churches  with  that  of  other  agencies 
for  rural-life  improvement  se<*med  to  some 
at  first  to  la*  visionary ;  but  suidi  mi.sgivings 
(|uickly  di.*<ap|M*aired.  ami  the  validity  of  the 
idea  1ms  l>een  fully  dcmonstratml. 


4-H  Columnists 

^  Several  (Jeorgbi  4-II  Club  meiulH'rs  are 

running  sm-cessful  columns  in  tbeir  ba-al 
IHtiters.  F«»r  example,  there  is  Jeanne  Pat¬ 
terson  who  lH*gan  her  writing  career  as  re- 
IHirter  for  4-H  Echoes,  the  camp  pai)t*r  for 
the  annual  4-H  Club  conference  at  Athens. 
This  experience  giive  her  a  bigger  idea,  and 
sbe  vislteil  the  editor  of  the  Savannah  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Siindaty  edition,  to  suggest  a  regu¬ 
lar  4-H  column  called  Chatham  4-H  Chatter. 
He  agret**!  to  try  it,  and  she  has  not  miss(>d 
a  single  Sunday  edition  since.  The  column 
keeps  improving,  and  Jeanne  has  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  skillful  young  journalist. 
She  is  now  studying  joiirnalmm  in  college 
and  majoring  in  home  e<-unomics.  She  gets 
her  news  from  every  available  source — the 
county  agents,  4-H  Club  council  memliers,  and 
contest  news  as  it  is  releastnl. 

Another  promising  young  -t-H  columni.st, 
Huz(*l  Carter,  writes  a  column,  “Forward 
4-H,”  which  appears  each  week  in  tlie  Cobb 
(.'ounty  Times.  Tliis  came  about  when  Hazel 
talked  to  the  Rotary  Club  on  What  4-II  Club 
Work  Has  Meant  to  Me.  The  publisher  of 
the  Cobb  County  Times  was  impresse*<l  and 
suggested  that  she  write  regularly  for  his 
paper.  Sbe  writes  about  what  is  hapiiening 
in  the  county  along  4-H  lines  and  also  re- 
Iiorts  on  State  and  National  4-H  activities. 
She  also  writes  of  the  achievements  of  her 
fellow  club  memliers.  Hazel  also  finds  time 
to  act  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  county 
council. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  column  another 
column  has  been  starteil  in  the  two  other 
county  papers,  one  by  Faine  Chambers, 
called  4-H  Chatter,  which  appears  weekly 
in  the  Marietta  Daily  Journal.  Faine  is 
State  4-H  Club  president  and  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  county  council.  Another  column 
is  the  “4-H  Work  Shop”  appearing  in  the 
Acworth  Herald  and  written  by  Bill  Daven¬ 
port.  Bill’s  column  deals  entirely  with  the 
merits  of  club  work.  All  four  young  Georgia 
journalists  are  doing  a  good  job. 


H  One  of  the  newer  home  demonstration 
developments  which  is  being  accorded  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest  in  19  Ohio  counties  is  that 
of  rural  homemakers’  chorus  groups.  At  State 
fair  this  year  chorus  groups  from  15  counties 
will  give  15-  to  20-minute  concerts  in  the 
women’s  building  each  morning  and  after¬ 
noon. 
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Have  You  Read? 

American  Fertilizer  Practices,  by  H.  R.  Smal¬ 
ley,  chief  agronomist ;  Robert  H.  Engle, 
assistant  agronomist ;  and  Ilerbt'rt  Willett, 
economist,  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  128  pp.  with 
supplementary  tables.  Washingt«)n,  D.  C., 
National  Fertilizer  Ass<K*iation,  UK©. 

Tliis  iKsdc  is  a  reiwrt  relating  to  the  use 
of  commercial  plant  food,  and  presenting 
information  obtained  by  survey  among  32,U00 
fanners  in  I©  States.  It  contains  valuable 
inforinntion  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of 
fertilizer  hy  croiw  and  returns  from  the  use 
of  fertiliz«*r  based  on  fanners'  estimates  of 
increased  yields.  The  elTt*cts  of  fertilizer  on 
the  quality  of  crops,  and  other  iKuiefits  from 
the  use  of  fertilizer  are  rtqxtrted.  An  unusual 
feature  is  n  survey  of  many  farmers’  opinions 
of  such  questions  as  “Would  it  iiay  to  us«‘ 
more  fertilizer?”  and  “The  factors  influencing 
choice  of  fertilizer.” 

Information  Is  prestmted  In  regard  to  the 
amounts  of  fertiliz«‘r  c»)mmonl.v  use<l,  methods 
of  application  that  are  Isung  employed,  truck¬ 
ing  facilities  of  farmers  using  fertilizer,  and 
the  extent  to  whh-h  home  mixing  is  prac- 
thtsl. — J.  F.  Cox,  extrusion  affronoinist. 

A  Handbook  for  Discussion  Leaders  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Problems  as  Affected  by  International 
Problems,  containing  topics  for  discussion 
by  Eugene  Staley,  Oscar  B.  Jesness,  Donald 
C.  Blais<lell,  Frank  G.  Boudreau,  M.  D., 
Smith  Simpson,  John  G.  Winant,  Anders 
IIiHlIterg,  Dudh-y  Lee  Harley,  James  T. 
Shotwell,  Clark  M.  Eichelberger,  Clarenc** 
Strelt,  Charles  A.  Beard,  and  Frederic  W. 
Ganzert ;  and  methods  of  discussion  by 
Drummond  Jones.  New  York,  X.  Y.  Di¬ 
vision  of  Intercourse  and  Education,  Car¬ 
negie  Emlowment  for  International  Peace, 
1940. 

Tliis  handbook  is  prepared  for  use  of  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  and  includes  three  phases: 

(1)  A  series  of  articles  relating  to  different 
fejitures  of  our  international  relationships, 

(2)  suggestions  for  use  of  the  contents  of 
these  articles  through  group  discusshm,  and 

(3)  attached  to  each  article  a  selected  list  of 
references. 

The  key  idea  or  theme  is  expressed  in  the 
optming  article  entitled  “This  Shrinking 
World.”  It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  physical 
world  is  as  big  as  ever;  but  speaking  in  hu¬ 
man  terms,  it  has  changed.  Cutting  down 
the  travel  time  for  goods,  ideas,  or  people 
has  brought  about  greater  lnterdependen<‘e. 
The  production  of  agricultural  products  is 
e.xceedingly  sensitive  to  a  world  market. 
How  other  nations  think  and  act  has  an  im- 
iiuHliate  vital  influence  upon  the  thinking 
and  actions  of  people  in  the  United  States, 
llie  attitudes  and  understandings  of  our 
young  people  will  have  a  part  in  rebuilding 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 


^le  different  articles  cover  the  problems 
of  foreign  trade  and  the  farmer’s  interest  in 
it,  the  problems  of  health,  of  social  and 
economic  Justice,  and  of  organization  for 
peace. 

If  democracy  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  world 
order,  the  people  will  have  to  learn  how  to 
work  out  for  themselves  the  solutions  to 
their  problems.  Group  discussion  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  democracy  in  action.  The  subject 
matter  in  this  handbook  gives  basis  for  such 
a  discussion  and  points  out  group  discussion 
procedures. — Eugene  Merritt,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Potato  Demonstrations 

Potato  producers  of  the  Rwl  River  Valley, 
Minn.,  are  watching  with  more  than  an  idle 
c'uriosity  a  series  of  iwtato-dlsease  test  plots 
arrungetl  by  county  agents  in  csmiteration  with 
farmers  and  with  sitecialists  at  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Tlie  plots  are  jdanti'd  on  farms  in  (’lay, 
Norman,  Wilkin,  Becker,  east  Polk,  and  St. 
l»uis  ('ounties.  Tliey  are  espei-ially  planne«l 
to  find  out  if  the  use  of  clean  certifitnl  se(Hl 
results  in  rt*slstunc<*  to  diseust‘s  like  Itacterial 
wilt,  spiiidh*  tnber,  and  mosaic.  Farm<>r  co- 
o|)erators  have  plantiHl  trial  samples  of  ls>th 
diseascHl  and  certifltHl  seed  in  their  regular 
fields  and  care  for  them  as  they  do  ordinary 
table  st<N'k.  Public  tours  of  the  trial  plots 
enable  farmers  to  follow  the  exiH*riments 
closely, 

A  ]x>rtable  prt'ssure  spray  outfit  also  dem¬ 
onstrates  on  these  tours  new  imtato-spraying 
materials  that  show  promise  of  adding  sup- 
|M)rt  to  the  fight  against  disease. 

ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Eastern  States  Exix>- 
sition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Septeml>er  15-21. 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  National  Recreation 
Congress,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  29- 
October  4. 

National  Imlry  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  O'to- 
l)er  12-19. 

.American  Country  Life  Asstx'iation,  Purdue 
University,  Ijifayette.  Ind.,  November  7-li. 
Fifty-fourth  Annual  (Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  .\ss<H'iation  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universlth*s,  Chicagi>,  HI.,  NovemlK‘r 
11-13. 

Annual  Mi'eting  I'nture  Farmers  of  America. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  NovemlK*r  11-14. 

Annual  Meeting  of  The  National  Grange,  Syr¬ 
acuse,  N.  Y.,  NovemlK*r  13-21. 

Nuthtnal  4  H  Club  Congress,  Chicago,  HI.. 

XovemlH*r  39  l>ec»*mlK*r  (J. 

International  Livesl<N'k  Show,  Chicago,  HI., 
DecemlH’r  1-8. 

National  Ass<H-iation  of  (County  Agents,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  D«H*emlKr  ,3—4. 

Annual  Meeting  American  Sotiety  of  Agron¬ 
omy,  Chicago,  Ill.,  DecemlH*r  4-<J. 

Annual  (Convention  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Biiltimon*,  Md.,  Decemiter  9-12. 


Rural-Safety  Conference 
Held  in  Washington 

In  an  effort  to  extend  to  rural  AnxTica  the 
ri'duction  in  ac-cident  fatalities  on  streets  and 
highways  that  has  been  reported  in  urban 
communities  the  past  few  years,  a  conference 
on  rural  safety  was  held  at  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  in  Washington,  Tuesday,  May 
28,  at  the  invitation  of  Thos.  H.  MacDonald, 
who  presided.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  Commit, 
sioner  of  Public  Roads  Administration,  Fed¬ 
eral  Works  Agency,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Highway  Education  Board. 

Nine  organizations  were  repres**nted  by 
those  participating  in  the  conference,  who 
were  as  follows:  Fn*d  C.  Brenckman,  the 
National  Grange;  Hugh  Hall.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation;  S.  P.  Lyle,  Extensioa 
Service,  D(>|)artment  of  Agricidture;  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Daws<m,  Rural  St>rvice,  National 
FCilucation  Association;  Paul  G.  Iloffnian, 
President,  Automotive  Safety  Foundation; 
W.  W.  Mack,  Chief  FCngineer,  Delaware  State 
Highway  IKqmrtment ;  Pyke  Johnson,  Execu¬ 
tive  V’ice  President,  Automobile  Mannfac- 
tnrers  AsstK-iation ;  Norman  Damon,  Director, 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation;  Robert  Me- 
Milieu,  Ass<H-iate  Editor,  Farm  Journal  and 
Farmer’s  Wife;  and  Stephen  James,  Direc¬ 
tor,  and  Jerome  Hardy  of  the  Highway 
FCrlucation  Board. 

At  the  re<|U<‘st  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Jami>K 
outlined  briefly  the  work  in  rural  safety 
(Hlucation  being  done  by  numerous  organiza¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  4-H  Clubs,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  and  others. 

S.  P.  Lyle  ontlimxl  the  Extension  Service 
ixilicy  with  r<*gard  to  activities  sponsored 
by  other  agencies  and  endorscHl  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service.  The  policy,  he  said,  is  not 
to  imimse  programs  such  as  rural  highway 
safety  from  Washington,  but  rather  to  cn- 
«-ourage  spontaneous  expressions  of  Interest 
in  the  given  subject  in  the  several  States, 
often  aided  by  the  sponsoring  organizations. 

Support  from  farm  groups  for  more  ade- 
(juate  enforcement  and  funds  for  engineering 
I>urpuses  is  the  greatest  med  in  rural  .safety, 
according  to  Paul  Hoffman,  president  of  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation.  Farmers  of 
the  Nation,  he  said,  should  l>e  brought  through 
their  national  organizations  to  a  realization 
that  expenditures  for  adtsiuate  driver  licens¬ 
ing  and  for  well-built  roads,  are  In  the  long 
run,  productive  Investments.  He  urged  farm 
organizations  to  support  satisfactory  enforce¬ 
ment  and  construction  programs  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  a  reduction  in  rural 
fatalities  and  accidents  has  in  many  in¬ 
stances  Iteen  lesimnslhle  for  a  dc*crease  in 
insurance  rates. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  disc-usslous  Mr. 
MacDonald  instructed  Mr.  Jumc*s  to  c"onfer 
with  leaders  of  farm  organizations  and  to 
request  cmch  group  to  designate  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  work  with  the  Board  in  the  preiwra- 
tion  of  an  adcxiuate  safety  program. 
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It  seems  tu  me  that  there  has  been  a 
Dotieeable  change  in  the  health  consciousness 
of  the  rural  people  of  Searcy  County  during 
the  last  3  years.  There  is  probably  less 
malnutrition  in  the  c*ounty  than  ever  before. 
A  great  improvement  has  been  made  In 
bealtli  conditions  due  to  rural  families’  hav¬ 
ing  more  vegetables  and  fruits  on  the  table 
the  year  round.  The  {lantry  shelves  of  the 
home  demonstration  women  In  Searcy  County 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  desire  to  have 
healthy  families  throughout  the  year.  In 
practically  every  home  one  finds  at  least 
enough  vegetables  for  two  meals  daily.  A 
variety  of  vegetables  are  usually  found. 

That  better  fiMsl  habits  are  being  followerl 
by  the  rural  people  is  indicated  by  the  stea<ly 
decline  in  dietary  diseases.  Pellagra  is  less 
prevalent  than  ever  before.  The  people  seem 
to  be  more  eager  to  learn  about  balanced 
diets.  Such  habits  as  overcooking  and  using 
soda  in  vegetabies  have  l»een  discanled  by 
most  of  the  farm  families  since  they  have 
leanasl  that  through  these  methods  the  food 
value  and  vitamins  are  lost. — Lurline  Cagle, 
home  ftrmonutration  agent,  Searey  County, 
Ark. 


More  About  Young  People 


Although  we  find  the  Extension  Service 
Review  inspiring  and  (*ontaiuing  many  itleas 
which  we  can  use  in  our  work,  there  is  a  line 
of  work  which  is  new  to  extension  workers  in 
Iowa  and  which  I  Iwlieve  deserves  some 
mention  in  the  magazine.  That  is  the  work 
a1th  young  farm  couples  under  3.5  years  of 
age.  The  activities  center  mostly  around 
fami-management  problems.  We  hojie  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  deveiop  leadership  among  this 
iroup  and  to  give  them  some  assistance  in 
their  farm  and  home  problems  which  other¬ 
wise  might  not  be  possible  for  another  10 
years.  Oftentimes,  it  has  been  my  observa¬ 
tion  that  we  are  working  with  people  from 
45  to  05  years  of  age  and  are  not  reaching  the 
group  uinler  .‘$5  years  (»f  age  who  could  be 
*•  valuable  to  us. — C.  E.  Judd,  eounty  agri- 
nltural  agent,  Boone  County,  Iowa. 


Praises  Conservation  Camp 


Eighty -s«*ven  Negro  4-II  Club  boys  and 
girls,  represtuiting  25  counties  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  met  in  the  second  annual  conservation 
ftmi».  held  during  the  week  of  July  8-12  In 
Orangeburg.  S.  at  the  State  A.  and  M. 
Cnliege. 

ConscTvation  Through  Land  Use  was  the 
Rniend  theme.  The  speakers,  using  slides, 
■utlon  jiictures,  and  other  illustrative  mate¬ 
rial.  forc-efully  demonstrated  that  the  con- 
•rvation  of  the  soil,  wildlife,  forestry,  and 
komaii  resources  are  problems  of  youth. 
Pointing  these  problems  out  as  responsibil- 
Itiea  of  young  citizens  of  America,  they  chal¬ 


lenged  the  l)oys  and  girls  to  do  something 
alM)ut  them. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  seemed  to 
have  developed  real  concern  in  the  minds  of 
clubsters  over  the  is)ssibility  of  annihilation 
of  American  civilization  through  complete 
collapse  of  our  agricultural  system  unless  we 
learn  the  essentials  and  practice  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  conserving  natural  and  human 
resources. 

After  noticing  their  enlightened  eagerness, 
we  are  convim-etl  that  this  training  was  of 
great  value  to  our  4-H  clubsters.  They  are 
l>etter  preiwred  to  preach  and  to  teach,  by 
precept  and  example,  the  fundameiitals  of 
conservation  practices,  and  to  render  their 
community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  an  in- 
dis|)ensable  service. — R.  W.  Anderson,  Negro 
eounty  agrieultural  agent,  Oreenville  County, 
S.  C. 

Determining  the  Needs 

The  program  for  home  demonstration  work 
has  l»eL‘n  distinctly  iuttueucwl  by  two  factors. 
First,  all  nsiuests  have  l)een  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  (piestion,  “How  can  it  be  handled 
with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  to  satisfy 
a  service  request?”  or  “Can  it  be  used  to 
lead  the  questioner  or  community  into  more 
worth-while  activity?”  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  teacher  in  any  field  must  start 
where  the  learners  are  and  procewl  with 
them,  and  .such  has  l»eeu  necessary  in  Cam¬ 
den  County,  N.  J. 

Human  needs  have  been  indicated  in  l 
number  of  ways.  First,  the  needs  have 
l)ecome  evident  through  personal  contact 
with  the  women.  Close  contact  with  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  imrent-teacher  association  (an 
organization  of  12  000  members  in  Camden 
County),  the  ftslerated  women’s  clubs,  and 
the  American  .\s.stK-iation  of  University 
Women  have  shown  clearly  the  need  for 


greater  economic  security,  better  family  re¬ 
lationships,  improved  recreational  facilities 
for  young  people,  greater  and  .more  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  existing  health  facilities,  and 
better  housing  and  living  conditions. 

News  stories  have  brought  in  many  direct 
requests  for  budget  information,  and  a  num- 
l)er  of  these  requests  indicate  a  budget 
difficulty,  es|)ecially  with  reference  to  food. 
The  bulletins  requestetl  as  a  result  of  this 
newspjqter  publicity  indicate  a  desire  to  feed 
families  as  well  as  iwssible  on  minimum 
amounts.  Certaitdy  this  would  indicate  an 
economic  problem. 

Questions  received  for  the  homemakers’ 
<|uestiou  Im)x  clearly  indicate  a  desire  by 
many  women  to  Improve  their  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Letters  have  been  received  from  at 
least  100  persons  asking  how  to  rid  premise's 
of  household  iiests  and  how  to  renovize  walls 
and  floors. 

Another  method  that  is  aiding  in  tlie  de¬ 
termination  of  what  women  really  want  and 
need  is  the  survey  lieiiig  made  by  ineml)er8 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Camden 
County  Home  Economics  Extension  Service. 
The  survey  is  being  made  to  acquire  some 
factual  material  on  “know  your  community,” 
as  well  as  to  arouse  Iward  membi'rs  to  meet 
actual  existing  conditions. 

Other  human  needs  concerning  family  re¬ 
lationship  problems  have  Is'en  expressed  Iwth 
intentionally  and  unintentionally  in  the  par¬ 
ent-education  classes  conducted  by  the  county 
extension  service.  Some  mothers  have  asked 
for  fundamental  home  economics  work  for 
their  daughters  as  preparatory  training  for 
high-school  courses. — Mary  M.  Learning,  home 
demonstration  agent,  Camden  County,  N.  J. 
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and  soil  conservation. 

Writs  to  Agricultural  Adjustmsnt 
Administration  for  ths  following 
publications : 

There  Shall  Be  No  Hunger  Here  a  brief  statement  of  the  food  and  fiber 
supplies  in  the  Ever-Normal  Granary. 

Insured  Harvests— a  description  of  the  need  for  crop  insurance  and  the 
benefits  of  crop  insurance  to  farmers  and  business.  FCI  Info.  10. 
Insured  Wheat  Income — the  Kansas  farmers*  stoke  in  Crop  Insurance. 
Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  Aim  At — a  brief  statement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Agriculturol  Adjustment  Program.  G  99. 

Western  Grass  -  range  erosion,  the  Range  Conservation  Program  and  a 
summary  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Range  Conservation 
Program.  G  98. 

Helping  Farm  Families  Help  Themselves  how  the' AAA  program  helps 
farmers  improve  their  living  conditions. 

Singl*  copiM  of  not  moro  than  fivo  of  tho  following  bulletins  ore  available  free  from  the 
Soil  Coiuervation  Service,  except  where  otherwise  noted: 


Soil  Conservation  Districts  for  Elrosion  Con¬ 
trol.  Misc.  Pub.  293. 

Soil  Defense  of  Range  and  Form  Lands  in  the 
Southwest.  Misc.  Pub.  338. 

What  Is  Soil  Erosion.  Misc.  Pub.  286. 

To  Hold  This  Soil.  Misc.  Pub.  321.  For  sole 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  45  cents  a  copy. 


Conservation  Farming  Practices  and  Flood 
Control.  Misc.  Pub.  253. 

Crops  Against  the  Wind.  Farmers’  Bulletin 
1833.  (Deals  with  the  soil  conservation 
program  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains.) 
Erosion  on  Roads  and  Adjacent  Lands. 
Leoflet  164. 

The  Land  in  Flood  Control.  Misc.  Pub.  331. 
An  Outline  of  the  Water  Facilities  Program. 


Oth*r  uMful  material  on  land  xiM  and  soil  conaorvation  can  b«  obtainad  from  tho  noaroot  rogional 
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